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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Sports Illustrated 

Foaadtf. Henry R. Uioe 189^1967 


The duties of a Sports iLLUstRAiEO 
writer are often challenging, but there 
arc times when hack-io-back deadline 
assignments call for performance above 
and beyond. Last week one of those 
occasions arose for Associate Editor 
Bob Oitum, who had to leap from ship 
to shore, literally, to get the stories 
appearing under his byline in this is- 
sue: the Bahamas 500 powerboat race 
{p<ige 20) and the big qualifying day at 
the Indianapolis Speedway ipagf 30). 

On the morning of May I Otlum 
met the mother-daughter powerboat- 
racing team of Rene and Gale Jacoby 
(SI, Feb. 14, 1966) at the Miami docks 
for a trip across the Gulf Stream to 
the starting point of the Bahamas SOO 
in Lucaya. Before boarding The Good 
Guys, a 40-rooi houseboat uniquely 
powered by twin 310-hp Chrysler in- 
boards. Ottum gulped a Coke and a 
Dramamine and prepared "to make 
like Captain Ahah. I was so sally you 
wouldn't believe it.” Belief was still 
more remote an hour later when the 
Dramamine proved unavailing. With 
the top-heavy houseboat rolling in 10- 
fot>t seas, Otlum lay face down in the 
port bunk and stayed there, getting up 
only to gel off the craft at voyage 
end —and claim the alltime staff record 


OrrUM AT WORK IN 


for seasickness in the houseboat class. 

Ottum further got the feci of the 
race, which turned out to be a smash- 
croo. by test-riding several contenders 
and viewing the scene from a chartered 
Cessna 185. He logged 750 miles aloft, 
landing before sundown, of necessity, 
because the pilot lacked a night-in- 
strument rating, and the plane wasn't 
equipped for night-flying, anyway. 

Ottum flew to New York on Tues- 
day wearing a white Good Guys cow- 
boy hat. He finished the story in the 
wee hours Thursday. After three hours* 
sleep he was Indianapolis-bound on 
TWA's flight 453. 

At Indy, Ottum's first problem was 
the change of weather. After swelter- 
ing in Lucaya he was suffering in the 
frigid damp that has plagued Indy most 
of the month. But Otlum is no stranger 
to sudden climatic jolts. In the past 
year he has covered ski meets in Chile, 
in France and in Jackson Hole. Wyo.; 
surfing contests on both American 
coasts; bobsled races over the crum- 
bling ice of AIpe d’Huez; and Art Ar- 
fons' ride in the Green Monster over 
the treacherous Bonneville Salt Flats 
of Utah. 

Ottum's subjects somehow always 
manage to involve him in their sports, 
as did the Jacobys. Phil Edwards tried 
to make a surfer of him. Giacomo 
Agostini (SI. May 15) thought he might 
ride a mean motorcycle and A. J. Foyt 
once insisted on showing Ottum the 
groove he preferred in the Indianapolis 
Speedway. Bob winced as the speed- 
ometer needle touched 120, but held 
his longue. "A Hertz Ford has never 
been driven so fast." he says. "W'c easi- 
ly set the lap record for rental cars." 

On Saturday night, after the first 
and biggest day of qualifying at Indy, 
Ottum showered and then started writ- 
ing story No. 2. "I was still freezing," 
he reported, "and all that chattering 
was causing the loose skin from my 
Bahamas sunburn to flake off around 
me in big piles." 
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We don’t make 
a special 
racing oil. 

For one 
good reason. 

WOLF’S HEAD 
is as special 
as they come. 



FOOTLOOSE 

The newest world's fair has a little for 
everyone and a lot for the sports tan 

E \cn before it opened, it \^iis apptireni 
chat ('anada’s rousinj' tOOih birlhda> 
parly, the fabulous h\po f>7, would have 
somcihing good for alniovi cvervone. 
Hut what, spceirteally. would it olTer ihe 
sports fan’ Answer: plenly. 

for one thing, the Montreal fair will 
.VS of one of the nwit Jrj- 

niaiic long-disiaiKc sporting contests in 
history a 3.2X3-mile cross-Canad.t eanise 
race. I his transcontinental event will get 
under wav in two weeks m western Canada 
when 10 teams of nine men each (includ- 
ing plumbers, insurance tigents. ranchers, 
truck drivers, and at least one logger who 
calls himself "K.ing of the Norlh'') will set 
out to cross the country in camper trucks 
and pseudo-birchbark caiux’s patterned on 
those used by the north country's early 
fur traders. 

Six men from each team will start pad- 
dling from a little town called Rivcky Moun- 
tain House in Alberta. Three others from 
each team will start driving the campers load- 
ed with supplies to the next designated camp- 
ing site. Rypassing moose, thrusting past 
logs and bivulders. fending otf bears at de- 
serted campsites, struggling through white 
water, paddling, portaging, keeping bixly. 
soul, caiiiic and iriiek together, these hardy 
representatives — or what is left of them of 
Canada's Ml magnitiecnl provinces will 
eventually emerge into the treacherous l.a- 
chinc Rapids of Ihe St. l.avvrence near Fxpo 
67 in early .September. 

Then the survivors will drag their canocs 
onto the shores of the man-made He Notre- 
liamc. portage across and splash down 
again into the lac dcs Voyageurs for a tinul 
dash to the tinish. 

Ik’sides the canoeists, a tied of 15 iKcan- 
racing yachts is headed across the Atlantic 
for Montreal, and other cruising craft arc 
coming from all overt anada, including one 
manned by Dr. J. Tu/o Wilson, a Univer- 
sity of Toronto geophysics teacher, who is 
sailing up in his Chinese junk. About 70' , 
of the 5.145 marinas in the U.S. plan or- 
ganized cruises to Canada this summer, and 
a 50-boat s;iiling fleet is making the pasvige 
from Halifax. 

An inexpensive l-\pti Manna, .iccommo- 
daiing 350 boats each limited to eight 
days' slay has been built on the He Sainte 
Helene to t.ike care of the visitors. Here, 
for a minimum of S3 a day. the boat- 
man can get telephone, water, electricity, 
boat watchers, mechanics and even scuba 
divers to retrieve articles lost overboard. 
There is a glass-walled clubhouse to serve 
Ihe area. Other marinas are being read- 
ied at nearby St. I .imbcit and NalleytiekI 

runtimnl 
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MEET: 



ELWYN WIGHTMAN 

in Waukegan 

“Like father, like son.” is certainly true 
of Elwyn Wightman. His father served as 
a Connecticut General representative for 
forty-three years . . . and this year. Elwyn 
celebrates forty-one years with CG! 

A true mini, Elwyn was bom in Grayslake, 
Illinois, and is a graduate of the University 
of Illinois. A resident of Waukegan, he 
is active in many community affairs, and 
is a director of a number of business 
organizations in the area. Elwyn Wightman 
is a Chartered Life Underwriter and a 
full-time career representative with 
Connecticut General's Evanston Branch, 
serving his ciienls from his office at 4 
South Genesee Street in Waukegan. 
What's more, he is recognized as one of 
the leading businessmen in the area. 

Elwyn Wightman does things a little 
differently . . . it's his idea to serve first. 
Men like Elwyn are located in the major 
metropolitan areas throughout the country. 
They make CG service much more 
valuable to families and businesses from 
coast to coast. 

CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COfvIPANY. HARTFORD 


CONNECTICUT 

GENERAL 





FOOTLOOSE • tinliiiunl 



Take 
Al 

pitching stance 
for precision. 


Wear Grand-Slam 
Socks by Munsingwear' 
for comfort. 


The P.G.A. champ 
opens his stance, 
weight slightly on left 
foot. He advances 
his hands and plays 
ball a bit ahead 
of the right heel. 


Put your feet in A! Geiberger's socks, Munsingwear 
makes Grand-Slams for comfort on the course and 
good looks anytime. Orion* and nylon stretch— won't 
shrink out of fit. Generous calf length. Colors to go with 
every Grand-Slam shirt. Three styles: Par, *100; Birdie. 
* 160 ; Cushion-sole Eagle, At hep sock counters. 


Munsingwear, Inc.. 718 Glenwood Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 55405 


Sometimes a fella really needs 
a friend. Help us help. 

When disaster strikes, it isn't picky. It hits women it hits kids like 
these. It could hit you. Wherever it hits, your Red Cross is there 
With food. With clothing, shelter and medical help In a single year, 
your Red Cross came to the aid of nearly 573.000 disaster victims— 
people (ike you who weren't so lucky. This year. too. people will need 
a friend like your Red Cross. That means we need you and your sup- 
port The American Red Cross. 





and will provide buses to the Expo .site. 

Eor land-based sport Expo has an unusual 
new stadium called the Autostade (a name 
easily understood in French and English, 
which neatly suits the rcguircmeni that all 
Expo signs be bilingual). This imposing 
facility cost General Motors, Ford. Chrys- 
ler, American Motors and Volvo S3.3 mil- 
lion. No posts or obstructions mar the 
siew from its 35,0(X) regular seats, and 
(heir number can be augmented to scat 
still another 10,000 funs. The Autostade 
will offer some great firsts in ihe next six 
months. 

At the North American Indian Lacrosse 
Tournament on August 4. 5. and h. Cana- 
dian and U.S. Indian teams will be pre- 
.scnling the very first tournament of its kind 
in ourcontinent'suldcst sport. In this rugged 
game ficld-lacrmsc rules will prevail 1 10 
men to a team, field hO by 1 10 yards, goals 
6 feet by ft feet), and it will be played in two 
30-minutc halves in order to allow an inter- 
mission long enough for native Indian 
dancers to strut their stuff. 

A unique international track and field 
meet, pitting the best performers from the 
Americas against those front E^uropc. will 
take place August 9 and 10. There will be 
no preliminary heats to slow up the action. 
"U will, m its own way. be greater than the 
Olympics, more cxciling.” says one delight- 
ed Canadian sportsman. 

From May .31 to June 11 Autostade will 
be the site of a soccer tournament featuring 
SIX tup international teams, including Eng- 
land's World Cup chantpions. The Great 
W'csiern Rtnlco. produced by Alberta's 
Herman Lmdcr. offering $40,000 in prizes, 
and the World Horse Spectacular will be 
other Autostade presentations. In the lat- 
ter event the Royal Canadian Mounted Po- 
lice perform a 32-man musical ride on horse- 
back, and the King's Troupe of the Royal 
Horse Artillery is coming from England to 
perform a musical drill tn which horse teams 
w ith guns do pnecison maneuvers w iih split- 
second timing. 

Elsewhere in Canada in this centen- 
nial year more than TO international cham- 
pionships will take place. There will be a 
World f xhibition Powerbssal Rcgailu in 
V'alleyfield. the Pan American Games in 
Winnipeg, the World Water Ski Champion- 
ships in Sherbrook. Quc., a $200,000 Cana- 
dian Open al Montreal's Municipal Golf 
Club. And. alst) in Montreal, national, inter- 
national and world titles will be decided in 
at least Ifi different sports- including table 
tennis, fencing, tennis, cycling, skccl shoot- 
ing. sailing and swimnting. At the Univer- 
sity of Montreal they even expect to stage 
an international ski-jumping championship 
in mid-July. “We'll just crush a lot of ice 
for it." said one student, "and make a lot 
of stingers after it's over." 
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—Liz Smith 


YESTERDAY 


A hook, some string, a stick and the Bard 

by ROBERT HENDRICKSON 


a fisherman. Will Shakespeare may 
‘ have lacked ihe lusty fervor of 
Hemingway and the discernment of 
Izaak Walton, but he was in many ways 
a more compleat angler than either. 

From the time he was a young man 
Shakespeare fished English streams 
from Gloucestershire to Warwickshire, 
and he enjoyed angling even more than 
archery, falconry and the other sports at 
which he excelled. The historical au- 
thority for this is H. N. Ellacombc. au- 
thor of Shakespeare as an Angler ( 1 883), 
but evidence is plain throughout the 
Bard’s works. His lines have numerous 
species of fish attached to them, and he 
knowledgeably describes many kinds of 
sea life, from the backward<rawling 
crab and the stinking mackerel down 
the evolutionary ladder to the lowly 


barnacle. ‘‘Give me mine angle . . . we’ll 
to the river," he writes in one place, 
“there 1 will betray the tawny-finned 
fishes!" “The world is my oyster." he ex- 
claims elsewhere, and he understood 
that "there is a river in Maccdon. and 
there is also a river at Monmouth . . . 
and there is salmtxi in both." Beyond 
this, Shakespeare knew all the fish stories. 
In one passage he tells of wild geese 
hatched from barnacles on trees; in an- 
other of "courser’s hair." />., horsehair 
laid in stagnant water from which worms 
and sea serpents were supposed to come 
alive. In the first act of Antony ami 
Cleopatra he recounts one of fishing’s 
oldest pranks. "'Twas merry when you 
wagered on your angling," Charmian 
says to her queen, "when your diver 
did hang a salt-fish on his [Antony’s] 


hook, which he with fervency drew up!'* 

Shakespeare would not have agreed 
with Dr. Johnson that bottom fishing 
"consisted of a stick and a string, with a 
hook at one end and a fool at the oth- 
er." It seems certain from lines he gives 
fat FalsiafT that the poet trolled in a 
boat for pike, and he certainly knew of 
"the syxtc maners of angling with 
dubbed hokc for the troughts and gray- 
line , . . moving the flye as if he living 
Were." But Shakespeare was primarily a 
bottom fisherman, as he angled for perch, 
bream, pike and trout. 

Shakespeare understood and enjoyed 
this pastime as he did most common- 
place things. Because the rivers he fished 
were strong and deep, it is not likely that 
he used a float, relying instead on the 
feel of handline or pole. His plays. 

ronilnuftl 



WHAT? 

doesn’t dad 
have at least one 


Billy Casper GOLF JACKET 


Give dod a real "All Amariea" winnar... 
the Billy Caiper action'tailored golf jacket 
with ea»y biHwIng back, odjutlable side lobs ond 
cuffs, storm lob collar. Superbly styled of 
aulomalic wach and wear 6S% Dacron'^ polyester, 

35% combed cotton. Talon Zephyr* nylon 
zipper for trouble free use. And it's Zepel* 
processed to shed water and repel stains. 

7 Fashion right colors— Bone, sand, pevrter, 
blue, British Ian, loden, navy. Sizes 34-50. 

$15.00 Tolls slightly higher. 

it your favorite store or write Oepf. S 

FOX KNAPP MFG. CO. I West 34th Street, New York, N.Y. 10001 

•DuPont's registered Irodemork ^ 
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The Bard eomUmfii 


however, show him to have had at least 
a working knowledge of other forms 
of angling, and his accounts of dilTcrent 
Hsh are always accurate. He mentions 
the herring, gurnet, prawn, pilchard, 
dogfish, frog, shrimp. ct>ckle. mussel, 
and at least three dozen other forms 
of -sea life. He writes in one place of 
trolling for "the puissant pike'* and 
mentions twice “the trout that must he 
caught with tickling" around the gills 
(a method popular with poachers). He 
seems familiar, as well, with cormorant 
tishing. common in lingland when these 
birds were trained to dive for hsh in 
shallow rivers. 

For bait the Bard no doubt used the 
earthworms he referred to when he wrote 
that "a man may hsh with the worm that 
hath cat of a king." and he may even 
have anticipated the advice Izaak Wal- 
ton later put into words: "Thus use your 
frog. . . Pul your hook. I mean the 
arming wire, through his mouth, and out 
at his gills ... or tie the frog's leg . . . 
to the armed wire: and in so doing, use 
him as though you loved him." Shake- 
speare lells in one place of how "the 
young dace be a bait for the old pike." 
and his plays frequently mentioned gud- 
geon and other bait. When Shylock in 
the Merchant of ycnice speaks of using 
a rival’s heart "to bail for fish with- 
al." he is not referring to an unusual 
practice. The early fishing manuals fea- 
ture many recipes for making different 
bails which fish were supposed to find 
delicious, including one called "man's 
fat." 

Where Shakespeare fished is another 
matter. Mu probably did not do much 
angling near his home at Stratford-on- 
Avon. since the Warwickshire Avon has 
never ranked high as a fishing river. 
There is a legend, however. suppt>scdly 
supptiricd by a quotation in one of his 
pla>s. that he fished a whirlpool at (he 
base of Stratford's Clopton Bridge. Nei- 
ther is Shakespeare known to have fa- 
vored any waters near London. His work 
is studded with references to sea life — 
cod. dolphin, porpoise, shark, whale — 
but London meant work for the play- 
wright and no time for angling. 

It Ls known that Shakespeare was 
caught poaching on the estates of Sir 
Thomas Lucy (whom, if the story is 
true, he later satirized in Henry /F as 
Justice .Shallow). After that he was most 
likely forced to retreat to the neighbor- 
ing county of Gloucester. He might 


have fished the upper reaches of the 
Dove in Derbyshire — in Walton's words, 
"that finest of rivers 1 ever saw. and 
the fullest of fish" — but more prob- 
ably he confined himself, like many gen- 
tlemen sportsmen of the day. to the 
C'otswold Hills that stretch through 
Gloucestershire to Warwickshire. It is 
interesting to note that his Henry /F. 
which supports this contention by its 
mentionof many contemporary Glouces- 
ter families, has more references to 
fishing than any other of his plays, and 
he also mentions, in Richard //. the 
"high wild hills" of Gloucestershire, 
"rough, uneven." where he lived in a lit- 
tle town called Dursley. Nearby lived 
John Dennis, a Gloucestershire squire 
and author of the Sem-ji of AnfiUng. 

Dennis was one of the first and best 
writers on fishing. Some of his poetry 
is said to have been quoted and copied 
by Izaak Walton, and it is likely that 
Shakespeare met and became friendly 
with this man whose interests were so 
clo.se to his own. Shakespeare, always 
eager fur a bargain, would not have 
pus-sed up such an alliance, especially 
considering, as one writer points out. 
that the squire's personal property 
stretched "from Oldbury-on-thc-Hills. 
then open and unenclosed . . . skirted 
by the Forest of Kingswood on the 
north, and the Royal Chase of Kings- 
wood on the south, and watered by 
many small streams." The two poets 
could have fished side by side in the 
streams of this paradise for sportsmen. 
On the western side of the Coiswolds. 
they would have tried the waters run- 
ning a short way to the Severn, streams 
which in their day were excellent for 
trout. On the eastern side, they would 
have spent their time angling for the big 
ones in the many waters that run long 
courses as feeders of the Thames. To- 
day's angler can be most certain that 
Shakespeare fished before him in these 
C'otswold streams, and many of them, 
such as the C'oinc and Windrush. are 
still ranked among the best English 
trout grounds. The playwright learned 
in this beautiful country most of the 
fishing arts and lore revealed in his 
plays; he rested by these rivers and con- 
ceived plays and pt>etry rich with de- 
scriptions of nature recorded with ba- 
romctcrlikc accuracy. Here he found 
"tongues in trees, books in the running 
bri>oks. sermons in stones and good in 
everything." smo 



Exciting 
days ahead! 

Centennial 
Canada '67 

CONFEDERATION CARAVANS 
Eight trailer vans carrying unique 
electronic displays to hundreds of 
communities . . . letting visitors 're- 
live' Canada's past, ice age to space 
age, through sight, sound and touch. 
MANITOBA 
Centennial Trout Festival 
Featuring native skills and games, 
moose-calling, squaw wrestling. 
Flin Flon — June 30-July 4 
R.C.M.P. Musical Ride and Band 
Mounted drills and maneuvers per- 
formed with flawless precision. 
Winnipeg — July 3-5 
Provincial Exhibition 
Livestock show and carnival. 

Brandon — July 3-8 
Interlake Fair and Regatta 
with North American Professional 
Outboard Powerboat Championships. 
Selkirk — July 7-9 
Pan-American Games 
Largest sports meet ever held in 
North America — 400 events in 23 
sports categories. 3,500 athletes from 
up to 25 nations. 

Winnipeg — July 22 - Aug. 7 

MID-WEST 

Saskatchewan Square Dance 
Festival 

Taking place in 29 communities with 
mammoth jamboree finals in Regina. 
June 14 • July IS 
Pion-Era Days 

Pioneer dress, parades, midway. 
Saskatoon. Saskatchewan 
June 30 • July 8 

Calgary Centennial Stampede 
World's largest — even greater for 
Centennial. 

Calgary, Alberta — July 6*1 5 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 
PacificCentennialNaval Assembly 
Ships from 1 5 countries participating 
— parades, fireworks, shore displays. 
Vancouver & Victoria •— July 14-25 

Near you. every day. 
something wonderful is happening 
in Centennial Canada I 
NWATCH FOR FUTURE EVENTS 
For more information on Canada 
and our Centennial year, write: 
Centennial Commission. 

P.O. Box 1967, Ottawa, Canada. 
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Offer ends 
May 31“. 



You have until May 31st to get all the travelers checks you want 
— up to $5,000 worth— for a fee of just $2^^\ At banks everywhere. 


Read how you can save up to 
$48 by buying First National 
City Travelers Checks now for 
your summer vacation or busi- 
ness trips. 

Because we want you to discover 
the advantages of First National City 
Travelers Checks, we’re offering you 
the opportunity— during the month 
of May — to buy up to $5000 worth 
for a fee of only two dollars. 

The normal feefortravelerschccks 
is a penny per dollar. That is, $1 for 
every $100, $2 for $200, $20 for $2000. 
and so forth. If you bought $5000 
worth, it would cost you $50. 

Now, during this offer, that same 
$5000 worth will cost you only $2, 
plus the face value of the checks. So 
you save$48 (for less than $200 worth, 
of course, the fee is less than $2). 

Why are we making this offer? Be- 
cause once you discover the very real 
advantages of using ot4r travelers 
checks, you’ll be back for more. 

What are these advantages? 

Welcomed everywhere 

First National City Bank has been 
in the travelers check business for 63 


years. Our checks arc known and ac- 
cepted in more than a million places 
throughout the world — airlines, car 
rental agencies, steamship lines, ho- 
tels, motels, restaurants, stores, etc. 

Fast refund in case of loss 

The greatest advantage of First Na- 
tional City Travelers Checks is that 
you get your money back promptly 
if they’re lost or stolen. We’ve built a 
security network of 25,000 banking 
offices around the world where you 
can get lost checks refunded fast. On 
the spot. 

Howdo you find thencarest refund 
offices? In the Continental U.S., call 
Western Union Operator 25. 

Abroad, we’ve supplied every prin- 
cipal hotel with a list of the nearest 
offices. 

No wonder we’re called The Max- 
imum Security travelers check. 

Buy now, travel later 

Even if you’re not planning a trip 
right away, you can buy your trav- 
elers checks now — at a saving— and 
use them later. Many people, in fact, 
keep some travelers checks on hand 


as insurance against the day when 
they may need cash in an emergency. 

Offer good only in U. S. and 
Puerto Rico, May 1-31, 1967 
Never before has such complete 
protection for your cash been so in- 
expensive. So act fast. Get your sup- 
ply of First National Cir>’ Travelers 
Checks now. You can buy them at 
most banks and savings institutions. 


Note to all banks and 
savings institutions 

During the m<.)nth of May, we’re 
making this unusual introductory 
offer to your customers at no cost to 
you. Your customer gets the saving, 
but you earn the commission you 
would normally have received. 

First 

National City 

Travelers 

Checks 

Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Cl9(7 First Naiioital Ciry Bank, New York. 


tf you're between tbe ages of 8 ond 15, 
you con enter the Personno Boseboll Grand 
Slam contest ond ge* o chonce to put or^e 
over the lertce of o Moior league Siodium 
Just pick up on entry blank wherever 
Personno ro/or blodcs orc sold (You don't 
hove to buy o thing! 

Mo'l it in ond we'i* tell you what stadium 
to report to ond wher^ 

We'll oiso tell you obout the f'ee ciin<cs 
where Q major-league ploycr w II person- 
ally give you tips to help you propere fo* the 
competition. 


This is what you’ll hove to do in the contest; 

1 Throw Q boll. 

2 Slam a boll off o batting tee 

3 Run around the boscs. 

You'll only be competing wi*h k-dj your 
own oge so you hove a good chonce of 



And there'll be hundreds of prizes (officiol 
gloves, bots, balls, ond trophies) for eoch 
oge group in eoch of the major league 
ball parks. 

All linolists will be flown with their dads 
or guordinns to Washington, DC on 
Arnencon Airlines to compete m the fmals , . 
All expenses poid. 

You con start practicing you' i..nning 
r-ght now by shooimg doisn to the store 
and picking up your entry blonk 

Registration closes June 3, 1967 



,^Be the first kid 
*bn y^our block 
to hit one out of a 
major league stadium. 

iiiil 



Never before a tire that offers so 
much of what you want in a tire 
... in mileage ... in safety ... in 
styling ... in riding comfort. 

Built with four plies of amazing 
polyester cord that combines un- 
surpassed strength with a smooth, 
quiet ride, that does away with 
flatspot thumping. The Super Silent 
Safety is built low and wide. Hugs 
the road. Takes corners under con- 
trol. Inverted tread radius design 
runs cooler for extra safety in f ong 
distance driving. Positive traction 
chevron tread siping gives maximum 
start and stop performance. 

And distinctive thin-line whitewall 


elegance adds beauty to any car. It all 
adds up to a difference you can see 
. . . and feel. Prove it to yourself! Try 
a set of four Super Silent Safety tires 
on your car for 30 days. Drive them 
under any road conditions. You will 
agree they are the finest performing 
tires you have ever owned, or you can 
return them to your local Gates dealer. 
Simply note your dissatisfaction and 
sign your name on the reverse of the 
original sales ticket. Your Gates dealer 
witt refund your fuff purchase price. Can 
you think of any other tire with a money- 
back offer like this? Actually there aren’t 
any I Because only Gates builds a tire 
like the Super Silent Safety. 


Gates Polyester Cord 
Super Silent Safety 






building 



Denver. Coloreriy SO? f 7 / One of the wor/a's largest rubber eompemes 
serving more iban 140.000 aealers m SO countries 


IT’S A FAST WORLD... 

You can if you’re in shape, Build a body that does what you want 

it to do. Voit can help you and your family with advanced design sporting 

goods, Action is our business. 

KEEP UP WITH IT! 



Advanced Ideas 
in Golf Club 
Design. 

Unibloc*- a solid wood head encased in a mb 
Space Age material. Volt woods woal crack. s|iM, 
absorb moisture or lose balance! Result-a club 
with the talent to match your sViit. 


Advanced Ideas 
in 

Water Skis. 

Two new designs-Lap-Cave and Lapstrake-for 
smooth slalom running, slip-free fast turning— 
the new performance skis exclusive to you 
from Voit. 


Advanced Ideas 


Basketballs. 

Schools and colleges throu^out the land play 
fast with Voit basketballs— the ones with exclu- 
sive Icosahedron** inner winding construction 
and molded raised seams for playability and 
longer life. 


Advanced Ideas 
in 

SCUBA Gear. 

Innovations from Volt have improved the sport. 
Made It popular. Made It practical. Made it safe. 
That's why Voit is chosen by Sea lab, Navy 
Frogmen and diving enthusiasts everywhere. 
Make it your choice too. 


New Ideas in A ction - V V D I 


DOES IT COST 
A LIHLE MORE 
TO GO FIRST CLASS? 






Sneakers 
after 


A lot of people wouldn't dream of 
going out to dinner and a show with 
sneakers on. But then again, a lot of 
people would. 

In fact, every night countless Amer- 
icans actually do go 
out to restaurants, 
theaters and what 
have you wearing 
good old sneakers 
(and sometimes even 
new ones). 

Of course, they 

forinfontial dininx. don’t gO off tO fancy 

French restaurants and Broadway 
shows. But for that little Italian place 
around the comer and then to the 
Bijou, what could be more appropriate 
than sneakers? 

(See the sneaker in this ad? Well, 
it’s a new one called the Keds* Surfer. 
And slowly but surely, it's becoming 
the nation ’sofhcial macaroni and movie 
shoe.) 

Also, a new and rather unusual trend 
isdeveloping 


definitely coming into its own, we’re 
happy to say. (If you were the No. 1 
sneaker, you’d be happy to say it, too.) 

All over, people who care about their 
looks and insteps are wearing our 
sneakers. 

.\nd these same people are also tak- 
ing great pleasure in knowing that if a 
piece of pizza hap- 
pens to fall on one 
of their beloved 
sneakers, so what? 

All they have to 
do is throw them in 
the washing ma- 
chine (all Keds are 
machine- washable) 
and they'll come 
out as goixl as new. 
As a matter of fact,after a few wash- 
ings they’ll be even better than new. 

They'll be old. 


in most parts of the country. Smart 
dogs everywhere are beginning to (etch 
their masters’ pipes and sneakers for 
them. As a result, they're being taken 
for bigger and better walks than ever 
before. 

(The soft, spongy Arch Cushion in 
the Keds Surfer makes you feel like 
you’re dog-walking on air.) 

Yes, nocturnal sneaker-wearing is 



SCORECARD 


RACING'S WAV 

The death of Lorenzo Bandini (page 32) 
was an extremely painful reminder of 
auto racing's hazards and also testimony 
to the intense affection that people have 
for its heroes. Last Saturday 100,000 
mourners attended Bandini's funeral in 
Milan, their grief the sharper because he 
had been the only Italian driver of the 
very highest rank. Even as those rites 
were observed, the Indianapolis 500 driv- 
ers, among them a few who had com- 
peted against Bandini in his final race at 
Monaco, began the risky business of 
qualifying. Each chanced the same end 
that was Bandini's. yet obviously none 
held back. This is racing's way and al- 
ways has been — and will be as long as 
men choose to stake their lives on their 
skills and disciplined passions. 

tSt DOCS IT 

The day before the Kentucky Derby The 
Ck’i-elaiid Press ran this headline in 72- 
point type: proud clarion to win 
DERBY. Virtually unnoticed was the line 
above the head: isi newborn picks. 

Isi Newborn has been picking the Der- 
by for the Press since 1940 and, count- 
ing Proud Clarion, he has had 12 win- 
ners. Ever since 1953, when he came up 
with Dark Star, who paid 551. 80, Cleve- 
land's bookies have dreaded the day 
Isi's selection appeared in the Press. In 
1954 he had Determine (510.60). in 1958 
Tim Tam ($6.20), in I960 Venetian Way 
(514.60), in 1964 Northern Dancer 
(58.80) and in 1966 Kauai King (56.80). 
As one bookie moaned last week: “That 
little guy ruined the town real good.” 

Isi customarily narrows his choices to 
five horses following the Derby Trial. 
This year they were; Successor, Ruken, 
Diplomat Way, Damascus and Proud 
Clarion. 

"Successor didn't seem to be himself,” 
said isi. "Ruken. 1 checked the breeding 
on both sides, and it didn't sound like 
Derby breeding. Diplomat Way had the 
breeding but was just a notch away from 
being topnotch. There was no question 


about Damascus. But I've calloused my- 
self against a cinch favorite. 

"The way Proud Clarion was coming 
up to the race reminded me of Chateau- 
gay. Both were bred as stayers and were 
li^tly raced. Proud Clarion lost to Dip- 
lomat Way in the Blue Grass but who 
was behind him? Last year's 2-year-old 
champion [Successor] and a horse [Gen- 
tleman James) that won over S1(X),0(X). 
Another thing, Proud Clarion was sec- 
ond all the way and kept coming on. 
And it was his first race around two 
turns.” 

Nonetheless, Isi was embarrassed to 
reveal his choice. "When they asked me 
and I told them, they just laughed.” he 
said. "Finally I would just answer, 'the 
Darby Dan horse,' thinking that had 
more prestige and maybe they wouldn't 
check the name.” 

Isi fell belter on Derby Eve after he 
went to an early Derby betting window 
to make some wagers for friends. While 
in line, he spotted a dollar bill on the 
ground. "The same thing happened the 
year 1 picked Venetian Way,” said Isi. 

Later that day he remembered he had 
forgotten to telegraph his selection to a 
man in Tyler, Texas who sends him 52 
to bet each year. "Pick Proud Clarion,” 
Isi wired. "Let us pray.” Said Isi after 
the Derby: '’The guy probably thinks 1 
have a pipeline to heaven.” 

MISSILE RACE 

In 1964, during the California-Stanford 
football game at Berkeley, some resource- 
ful Cal students, using rubber bands 
made from inner tubes, shot water bal- 
loons at the Stanford rooting section. 
But their sling wasn't powerful enough 
to fire the balloons across the playing 
field, so during the half-time show the 
students blazed away from an outpost 
nearer the stands. In 1966, when the Big 
Game was again played at Berkeley, the 
sling had been improved but remained 
unslung. It was raining. 

Last week Stanford unveiled iis se- 
cret weapon. Three mechanical engi- 


neering students — Richard Barkley. Da- 
vid Bardsley and Robert Parsons — have 
built an air-powered aluminum water- 
balloon cannon with a six-foot bore and 
a maximum range of 205 yards. At 
week's end it was reported that Cal was 
perfecting an antimissile missile. As one 
student put it: "How can we trust those 
dirty Stanfords to fire clean water?” 

WITH ALL DELIBERATE SPEED 

Ten years ago, nine Negro children 
stepped through the lines of federal 
troops and integrated Little Rock's Cen- 
tral High School. Last week Central's 
mile relay team set a new state record of 
3:18.4. The members of the team — Wil- 
lie Jones, Robert Palmer. Phillip Hern- 
don and Roy Duhari — are Negroes. 

SCALING THE DEPTHS 

In this day and age, when fiber-glass 
poles catapult vaulters over 17 feet, the 
result of the pole vault in a meet be- 
tween Galileoand Wilson, two San Fran- 
cisco high schools, deserves wider dis- 
semination. Mike Belling of Galileo 
won with a vault of four feet. What 



happened was that the only vaultcr en- 
tered was ill, so Belling, a football tackle 
who also won his regular events, the 
discus and shot, grabbed a pole and took 
off for what has been termed the low 
point of the meet. 


TOGETHERNESS 

Bob Unscr drives on Goodyear tires, his 
brother Al on Firestones. So. when Mr. 
and Mrs. Jerry Unser arrived in Indian- 
apolis to visit their sons. Mom wore 
Bob's blue Goodyear jacket one day, 
then switched with Dad and wore Al's 

eoniiiiufd 
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Avis has been attacked 
by a larger fleet. 



INo.l(lO4,0<)()vchicle.s'l Avis ( 71, OOO vehicles’) 


One of our competitors has been running some get- 
tough-with-Avis ads. And why not, if he wants to? 

But in telling you how big he is, he left the impression 
that Avis is pretty small. 

He hasn’t taken a good look lately. 

We’re closing the gap. 

His fleet of cars and trucks is 104,000. Ours is 71,000. 

We mention this because we can’t have you thinking we 
may be out of shiny new Plymouths if you come in for one. 

Maybe No.l knows how far we’ve come, at that. 

If we were all that small, he wouldn’t have run those ads 
in the first place. 




nOESEBviCt or ITT. 


lake US 

to court! 



We're fairly sure what the 
sentence will be: life. To your game, 
that is. And for a string of reasons. 

The Jack Kramer Autograph 
is known on courts across the 
country for its lively, uniform 
response and durability. Its famous 
Strata-Bow’' frame is made with 
selected white ash and maple strips, 
reinforced with fibre lamination. 


Add to that the strong protection 
and durability of the exclusive 
Wilson String-Gard’ process and 
you've got a racket that'll not only 
pul life into your game, but could 
well last you a lifetime. 

You get the same brand of uniform 
response— great speed, bounce 
and "feel"— with Wilson 
Championship tennis balls. There's 

PLAY TO WIN WITH 


one with a close-cropped nap. 

And another with a "roughed up" 
nap for greater durability under 
rugged playing conditions. 

Take the Jack Kramer Autograph 
and Wilson Championship balls 
to court- You'll sentence your game 
to life. And that's the whole truth 
and nothing but. 


U)iW 
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it smells 
good 


Villa D’Este has a 
masculine, for- 
esty kind of smell. 
That lasts. We 
blend It from rare 
wood oils, ferns 
and mosses. Most 
people we asklike 
it- Maybe you will, 
too. After Shave 
$4 and $7 . Co- 
logne $5 and $9. 

VILLA 

D'ESTE 

AFTER SHAVE 
COLOGNE 
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CROSS 


Fine Writing Instruments 
from four-fifty to fifty dollars each 
at better stores everywhere. 


red Firestone jacket ihe next. This im- 
partiality may have pleased the tire com- 
panies but it wasn't impartial enough 
for Mom and Dad Unser. As a result, 
they are now- wearing jackets (hat are 
hair red and half blue. On the back of 
one is oooiJSioNE and on the back of 
the other hrlyear. It kind of makes you 
feel warm all over, don’t it? 

UUUUGGGHHM 

‘•| got in front of the ring and crouched 
dovsn.” Chet Hancock recalls. "I ducked 
as he spun around and then stuck the 
mike up to within about six inches of 
his face. If you've ever heard an ele- 
phant roar, that's how- he sounds." 

He is Randy Matson, the world rec- 
ord holder in the shotpui. and Hancock 
was taping the grunt Matson utters when 
he releases the shot, so that WTAW in 
Br>an. Texas could use it to introduce a 
program on Matson. The broadcast bel- 
low. which, onomatopoeically. is sonte- 
thing like ■•Uuuuggghhm." was a bit of 
an embarrassntent to Matson, who mod- 
estly insists: ••[>allas Long’s got the 
finest grunt in the business." 

DIMINISHING RETURNS 

Last January the NCAA football rules 
committee, feeling that the prevalence 
of fair catches wasn't in the spirit of 
the game, ruled that from now on in- 
terior linemen on the kicking team have 
to remain at the line of scrimmage until 
the ball is actually punted. The ends 
and whatever hacks aren’t needed for 
bliKking were unaffected and could still 
gel the two-sccond headstart downfield. 

In theory, this should bring buck the 
ra/i:lc-da//lc punt return. It won't. Dur- 
ing .spring practice, coaches found that 
the receiving team ganged up on the 
initial wave of four tacklers. puriiculurly 
with blind-side blocking. At Xavier Uni- 
versity in Cincinnati three players were 
seriously hurl the first time the Muskies 
tried the new rule. Alabama used the old 
rule in its intrasguud game because 
Bear Bryant was afraid of injuries. And 
Notre Dame's Ara Parseghian, even 
though he's got a barefoot kieker who 
averaged 45 yards in the Oldtimcrs 
game, is plugging for a moratorium un- 
til (he rule can be changed. 

The Mid-American Conference was 
the first to rebel formally. Last week its 
coaches recommended that the league 
not enforce (he regulation. As Toledo 
Coach Frank Lauterbur said: ”1 can see 
ro/irfnt/Mt 
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Your USF&G agent can insure them all 


He can provide you with one-source protection, because USF&G is large 
and versatile enough to offer efficient coverage for virtually everything you 
value . . . business, family, home. And he brings to your insurance problems 
the objective judgment of the independent insurance man. Your USF&G 
agent is in the Yellow Pages. Consult him as you would your doctor or lawyer. 



THE USF&G COMPANIES. BALTIMORE, MD. 21203. United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co.. Fidelity & Guaranty Life 
^ Insurance Co.. Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Underwriters, Inc., Baltimore, Md- 21203 • Fidelity Insurance Co, of Car>ada, Toronto 

CASUALTY • FIRE • MARINE • MULTI LINE • LIFE • GROUP INSURANCE □ FIDELITY • SURETY BONDS 




Bask country. 


Youll look great in one of our Caribbean tans. 

We fly to more Caribbean favorites than anybody. 1 5 in all, and everyone different. 
Head for Barbados or Antigua for British accents. Mark down Martinique and 
Guadeloupe for French flavor. Go Latin in Puerto Rico. Or try our Dutch treats— 
Curagaoand Aruba. Just pick your sun spot. Then call your Pan Am* Travel Agent. 
Or us. And fly away with the best there is. It’s a good feeling. Sure to make your 
whole holiday sunnier. 


World’s most experienced airline £ 

f-irM oniht Ailiniic First on the First in Ijiin Americ* Fust Round the Wnr 





SCORECARD foniinuni 


US Spending more time visiting kids in 
the hospital than anything else." 

If the NCAA stands fast, every smart 
coach is going to kick out of bounds 
rather than run the risk of an injury 
and or a long return. And Woody 
Hayes has come up with a little gim- 
mick to circumvent the rule. In Ohio 
State's intrasquad game he had his field- 
goal specialist angle a placement for the 
coffin corner after the offense had stalled 
at its own 46-yard line. Said Hayes; 
■'He was kicking from about his own 
39, and we knew he couldn't make it, 
but we wanted to test his accuracy at 
getting the ball out of bounds." The 
idea is that a placement is generally more 
accurate than a punt. Too, the thought 
might just have crossed Woody's mind 
that interior linemen can cover real and 
pseudo field-goal attempts. VS'hich is 
right back where we started. 

S1.44 FOR THE U.S.A. 

It's tin-cup-rattling time again for the 
U.S. Olympic Committee. And the tune 
is $4 million for this summer's Pan 
American Games in Winnipeg and next 
year's Olympic Games in Grenoble and 
Mexico City. Although many countries 
subsidize their Olympic teams, the U.S. 
has traditionally depended upon contri- 
butions from, as they say. "you and me." 
They also say. "Every little bit helps" — 
which led us to wonder what exactly the 
USOC can get with a "little bit." Now 
we know . A discus costs S19.60. a javelin 
goes for S16.75. a basketball shirt costs 
S3. 85. its back numeral 80c. the front 
numeral 70(i and the big white U.S.A, 
above it SI. 44, 

So help a little. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Rick Rcichardt. Angel outfielder, 
asked what he wanted to be after his 
playing days; "Baseball commissioner.” 

• Paul NaumoPT, Tennessee linebacker, 
upon signing with the Detroit Lions for 
S20.000; "They came up S2.000. and I 
came down SIOO.OOO." 

• Leon Wagner. Cleveland outfielder, 
on why Manager Jiic Adcock hasn't 
been using Rocky Colavito and him; 
"Because we have no faults. Joe loves to 
correct faults, and that left us out. I've 
been trying to find a flaw that Joe could 
work on so that 1 could play more." 

• Jack Nicklaus, on his new 38-foot 

boat: "It will scat six fishermen or 12 
lovers." END 


Flattery like this 
will get you 
absolutely everywhere. 



The 


WHIPPET 


321 


in black or brown 
llama groined colfskin 


Soft. Light. Lean. Continental. 

The four exclusive Wright Arch Preserver® 
features keep your feet off your mind from conference 
room through dinner meeting and on into the night 



Ask your pro about 

PRO SHOP EXCLUSIVES 
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Send us the 
lost, 

bewildered, 
tired 
and hungry. 




YouVe on youf vacation 
You're ]ust starting to relax and have 
some fun 

You make a wrong turn somewhere. 
Betore you knov/ it. you’re lost. 

You're tired 
You’re hungry. 

And it isn't any fun anymore. 

That’s where Mobil comes m. 


Or, rather, that’s where we nope 
you'// come m to a Mobil station. 

Along mam routes, you'll fmd Mobil 
stations that have Travel Information 
Centers. 

Inside, you’ll fmd a special section 
that's set up to help get you back cm 
your way again. 

You’ll find a Disto-Map that shows 
you where you are. lets you dial where 

Mobil \ 

Travel Guide 



Ser>d US the tired and hungry. 


you're going, and tells you how many 
miles you have to drive to get there. 

You’ii find Mobil Travel Guides that 
list and rate places to stay and eat You 
can look up what each charges, what 
the rooms and food are like and how 
well the Travel Guide rates them. (You 
can use our copies free. Or you can buy 
one for yourself for$l ,95* at rnost Mobil 
stations.) 

And you’ll fmd a whole rack of litera- 
ture on state parks, camp grounds and 
other local atfi-action-s m tne area you’re 
passing throug'^. 



Send us the bewildered. 


So much for when you’re ost 
To keep from gettmg lost m the first 
place, you can stop at any Mobu station 
before you go on a trip and ask for a 
Mobil Tour Routing form. You just send 
it to us, telling us where you want to go. 
And we’ll send you a ma'Ked route 
map that tells you how to get there. 

Mobil Oredlt Cord 


831 2S0 S 



We con do more than fill up 
your gas tank. 


booklets of travel and safety tips, and 
a brochure on the area. 

And while you’re at a Mobil station, 
you might want to pick up an applica- 
tion for a Mobil Credit Card, so you can 
get one before you take your next top, 
(Allow us a few weeks to get it to you,) 
With a Mobil Credit Card, you can 


★ 

★★ 

very good 

★ ★★ 

excellent 

★ ★★★ 

outstanding 

★ ★★★★ 

one of the best In country 

unusually good value 

L_ -- 

Know what you're getting Into. 

charge a tune-ub before you leave. 

You can charge your gasoline and oil 
while you're on your vacation, 

You can charge a tire, emergency re- 
pairs and other services you might 
need along your way. (You can even 
charge a whole car if you need one. 
from Hertz, on our Credit Card.) 

And you can charge your rooms and 
meals at over 14(30 motels across the 
country. 

Wherever you're going, we hope you 
have a good tnp. 

And remember: 


If you get lost, bewildered, tired or 
hungry, you know where to turn. 



Mobil 


Sports Illustrated 


A WILD DASH TO SEA 

Before the new Bahamas 500 powerboat race, drivers agreed the idea was terrible. Mostof them— who exploded, sank, 
swamped or burned up— were right. Winner Lewis ( opposite) said he was pushed by fear by BOB OTTUM 


T hese crazy ideas come to Promoter 
Sherman f'. (Red) Crise in the mid- 
dle of the night— he sits right up and 
dictates them into a handy bedside tape 
recorder. "Why not." he mumbled to 
himself one midnight, "stage an ocean 
race all around the Bahamas? Call it the 
Bahamas 500 and con the world's best 
motor racers to come down and break 
their spleens on some of the most treach- 
erous water anywhere?" Next morning, 
when he thought it over. Crisc's notion 
•Still sounded insane enough to work, 
and last week it became a reality. 

It was not so much a race as a high- 
speed Happening. Sure enough, the best- 
known racers in the world showed up. 
revving some of the most expensive en- 
gines in the world's wildest boats. There 
were monster inboards with foam-rub- 
ber-padded cockpits, a chorus line of 
outboards and— glory be — two 40-foot 
houseboats, complete with kitchens, 
living rooms, loileis. sun decks and vast- 
ly more power than any respectable 
houseboat ever ought to have. 

There were 63 boai.s in all. Before the 
race almost every one of the drivers in- 
sisted he could never make it. Practically 
all of them protested they should not 
even try. and the future proved them 
right. In various little dramas all across 
the sea. 47 conked out. Three boats sank 
outright. .Another caught h'reand burned 
to the waterline. One outboard went 
down so quickly that its driver. Bob 
Nordskog. was tossed into the sea with 
just a life jacket and a flashlight. 
Anothcroutboard — slammingthrough 


the black Atlantic night at top speed — 
plowed into a shoal and flew inland. The 
driver radioed his plight to race head- 
quarters. and he was solicitously asked 
if he could get enough foothold on the 
bottom to push his boat off the reef. 

"Foothold, hell," he barked. "I can 
get right off and walk all around the 
boat — I'm 20 feel up on the beach." 

At the end only 16 boats survived, and 
for being the toughest of all of them, 
the winner. Odell Lewis, got S25.000. 
which will buy a lot of liniment. 

As he roared along in a new 30-foot 
Bertram-Nautecwjth 1.000 hp. Miamian 
Peter Ritimasier's eyes were caked half- 
shut with salt, his lips were burned raw 
and his hands were so swollen he could 
not close them. Through the last two 
hours, in a sort of hypnotized trance, he 
kept himselfawake through the pain with 
only one single, driving thought. He was 



TAe course actuany covered naarly S70 milts. 


going to finish, tic up his boat, then walk 
up the dt)ck and punch Red Crise. the 
guy who dreamed up this torture, right 
in the mouth. 

But neither RiUmasier nor anybody 
else punched Mr. Crise. And when the 
whole gaudy affair was over, some even 
conceded that he had given the world of 
ocean racing a new event that promises 
to be the winging, absolute backbreak- 
ing daddy of them all. 

The course began off Lucayan Beach 
near F'recport. dashed off around Bimini 
almost 50 miles away, cut across the 
Bahamas Bank to Chub Cay just north 
of Andros, went down to Nassau (and 
once around New Providence Island fora 
little extra touch), swung over toward 
Eleuihera and through a reef-studded 
alley called Current Cut. wound back up 
to Great Abaco Island and led home to 
Lucaya via Sweeting*; Cay The "500 
miles" in the name was as unreal as the 
rest of it- the actual distance wtas more 
like 570 miles, if you wanted to steer 
dear of the reefs along the route. Outside 
of being the longest, it was the richest 
ocean race ever, with a S91.000 purse. 
Rut never mind all that money: there is 
every indication that wean racers care 
only for danger and kicks. They are all 
slightly daffy. But they also arc the last 
of a splendid, gutty breed, and if some- 
one sets a course to the Sea of Okhotsk 
and tells them they don't dare run it, 
they w'ill try. 

From a start soon after dawn Winner 
Lewis, who piloted a 32-root aluminum 
Maritime armed with three 427 Mer- 

coHUnufd 
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A WILD DASH continued 


cruisers, made it around the course in 
12 hours. 36 minutes and 20 seconds — 
coming home at 8:06 p.m., about the 
lime the sun was going down, lie then 
opened a can oT cold beer, looked out 
at the world through a pair of bloodshot 
eyes and summed it up handily. What 
had made him run so fast and linish 
while it was still light? 

•‘Fear,’" said Lewis. 

Oldiiine Racer Don Aronow, driving 
a 28-foot outboard with three Mercury 
engines, churned in second, an hour and 
40 minutes later, well after dark. Mis 
forward ballast compartment had spilled 
early in the race and the boat had spent 
the day butterflying all across the sea. 

"Coming in." he said, "the three of 
us were like a boys' choir. God! It was 
black and we couldn't read the sea: the 
boat would lly way up and then slam 
down. One man would go, 'Doooh,' 
and the next one would go, ’Ugggh,' 
and I would go 'Aaaargh,' all in perfect 
harmony." 

Next day the drivers were still grum- 
bling. "Terrible race." they all agreed 
happily. But it was clear by the glint in 
all those pink eyes that Mr. Crisc had 
fashioned a dream event. 

Red Crise is built along the lines of a 
brontosaurus: he strides through the Ba- 
hamas looking nicely rumpled, wearing 
a battered yachting cap and a faded red 
mustache. And he is just imaginative 


enough to keep the Bahamas on the map. 

"This race is like, say, an Indy 2.000." 
he said. "Or like running these boats 
hell-bent through the Black Forest. Man. 
80^',' of these waters are unknown to 
most of these drivers; you miss one 
checkpoint and you are out in the At- 
lantic Ocean." He smiled happily. "It's a 
real bitch.” he said. 

.After he dreamed it up. Crise sold the 
race to the island government. It put up 
S30.000. and the Grand Bahama Port 
Authority added another S30.000. Then 
Crise talked most of the big hotels into 
providing free rooms and nightly cock- 
tail parties, the background fuel on 
which all ocean races are run. 

Crise is regarded by boaters with what 
can best be described as an affectionate 
dislike - but he always pulls them in. At 
the drivers' ntecting before the race he 
bullied them into starting at 7:30 a.m. 
instead of daybreak as promised, "be- 
cause the press can take better pictures 
of you guys at that time." 

"Well, what time does the sun go 
down?" asked one worried driver. 

"The sun goes down when 1 tell it to 
go down." growled Crise. 

All the drivers then promised they 
would not enter the race. No. sir. Never. 
Not under any circumstances. Absolute- 
ly not. They were going to teach Red 
Crisc a terrible lesson. 

On race day they were all lying off 


Lucayan Beach, revving their engines, 
waiting for the flag. 

The start of an ocean race is a good 
deal like the start of a riot; everybody 
churns up the water and not everybody 
lakes off in the same direction. They ail 
drew an imaginary bead on where they 
figured Bimini lay. and headed out. 

Within minutes the boats were spread 
out in fingers of white wake across the 
turquoise water: most of them headed 
right for Great Isaac Light. Some of 
them headed for such exotic spots as 
Nova Scotia and the Azores. 

Florida’s Dick Bertram, a racer with 
the sound instincts of a Gardena poker 
player, look a quick lead and was soon 
miles ahead of the pack. Behind him 
several things began to happen: the 23- 
foot Pussy Cat, its fuel lines ruptured 
and its bilge filling with gasoline, sud- 
denly burst into flames. The crew went 
over the side. By the time they were 
picked up. Pussy Car was a ball of bright 
orange on the water, trailing black 
smoke over Grand Bahama. 

Within an hour 15 other boats had 
quit, crippled by such items as ripped 
hulls, blown engines and ruptured fuel 
tanks. 

eonUnued 

Bill Petty's ‘Pussy Cat" ( top) burns to the wa- 
ter early in the race. A luckier craft (right) 
streaks through Current Cut without mishap. 
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A WILD DASH continufd 


From Italy had come a 36-fool, needle- 
nosed Caniiera IX'lta racer poucred by 
a brace of 550-hp Daytona engines. It 
was piloted by Vincenzo Balcstrieri, one 
of Europe's most formidable competi- 
tors. Halfway to Bimini, the Italian boat 
began weaving uncertainly, stitching a 
snaking line through the straight wakes. 
Broken steering? Never. From close up 
in a seaplane it was easy to see the Ital- 
ians were all arguing violently about the 
course, alt waving their arms c.xcitedly 
and ail pointing in dilVerent directitms. 
Nobody was steering the boat. They did 
not finish. 

Two hours after the start Bertram 
was still leading the pack as it rounded 
Great Isaac Light, first checkpoint. Nine 
minutes behind him. in a racc-within- 
a-race. Aronow was first of the out- 
boards and holding fifth oscrali spot. 
Then Bertram blew one of his engines 
and dropped out. 

New Yorker Hill Wishnick, who has 
won several major races and who lost 
one when he ran out of gas 15 miles from 
home, roared up. He had 636 gallons of 
gas aboard the 32-fooi Maritime fl/e 
Broad Jumper, and had no intention 
of letting that happen again. 

What </«/ happen was that his rudders 
broke and he lost his steering. Still, he 
held the gigantic boat dead on course by 
steering with the engines— and beat ev- 
erybody to Nassau for a Si. 000 bonus, 

Promoter Crisc had urged the racers 
to take on native Bahamian navigators 
— "they can tell by the color of the water 
if you're safe," he argued —and Wishnick 
had hired Arthur Moxey. a Nassau man 
accustomed to sailboats. During the time 
trials before the race, Wishnick had 
pushed the powerful boat up to half- 
throttle and skipped it in 20-foot leaps 
across the waves, which is roughly half 
what he docs in actual races. 

“Moxey hung on and his eyes bugged 
out." said Wishnick, "and I was afraid 
I could never get him back on the boat. 
So 1 told him. ‘Arthur, baby, we never 
go this fast in a real race, and it is never 
this rough out there'." During the race 
Moxey just survived while Wishnick did 
the navigating. 

After Bertram folded, Wishnick was 
in the lead, with Odell Lewis close be- 
hind. Halfway through the race 36 of 
the original starters were out. 


Ahead of the rest lay Current Cut, a 
skinny channel between Elcuthcra and 
Current Island, punctuated with hidden 
shoalsand jagged reefs. Wishnick seemed 
to hold back (actually he was trying to 
figure out how to get through the chan- 
nel with just his throttles), and Lewis 
caught him. 

"I figgered he was just waiting for me 
to show him the way through." said 
Lewis, "so I blasted on ahead and he 
follov\ed me." 

Meanwhile, there was trouble of an- 
other sort on the two houseboats. One 
of them. The Tortoise, was skippered by 
Miami Herald Boating Editor Jim Mar- 
lenholT. who intended to do a story on 
how to race 500 miles in a houseboat. 
Then three of his four Mercury out- 
boards quit. 

"We knew we had a small problem.” 
he wrote later. "Would you believe sink- 
ing?" Just after midnight, some five hours 
after the first boat had finished. Marten- 
holl'gave up and limped toward home, 

.Aboard the other houseboat. The 
Good Gays, everything went awry at 
once, v^hich is the way powerboat rac- 
ing's famed mother-and-daughier team. 
Rene andGale Jacoby (SI Feb. 14.1966). 
prefer to go. The two women were run- 
ning their first race with male crewmen. 
Their boat was powered with two huge 
310-hp Chrysler engines, and two Chry- 
sler engineers, along with a co-driver 
and a navigator, were on board to tend 
them. 

"Never let men on your race boat," 
said Gale. "Men are such awful tyrants 
about just everything." 

First a heavy blow from the pounding 
seas offC hubCay shattered the Plexiglas 
protective bubble they had installed to 
protect the front windows. Then an auto- 
matic bilge pump faltered, and the for- 
ward compartment began to fill with 
ocean. 

"The doors shook off the cabinets and 
wc threw them overboard. Then the cur- 
tains began coming down." said Gale. 
"Suddenly it got rougher— wc began 
slamming into 10-foot seas- and the 
stupid refrigerator broke loose and 
started to dance out into the cabin." 

The Co-captains Jacoby held a quick 
earnest conference and issued an order 
from the bridge: they would either finish 
the race or they would sink the boat. 


Two of the men wrestled for a long 
time with the runaway refrigerator and 
finally threw- it over the side, food and 
all, and then Gale and Mama Rene be- 
gan to bail. 

"Somebody asked me what 1 was bail- 
ing with." said Gale, "and I said. ‘I'm 
bailing with this champagne bucket, 
what the hell do you think I'm bailing 
with?'” 

While the Jacobys were drinking un- 
chilled champagne in Nassau and wait- 
ing for repairs to be made, two other 
drivers roared smartly up to a dock there. 
One man leaped ashore, dashed into a 
restaurant and ordered two steaks. The 
two then ran the around-thc-island leg. 
came back to the dock, ate their steaks 
and headed out. 

Another pair, fuel line ruptured, 
dashed ashore and stole a replacement 
fuel line front a parked taxicab, installed 
it on their boat and took off. This marks 
the first time in recorded history anyone 
has ever gotten the best of a Nassau taxi 
driver. 

Coming back along Cirand Bahama, 
Lewis hung on steadily and W-'ishnick 
was finally forced out. A stormy night 
settled over the Bahamas, and at 5 a.m, 
a bulletin repvirted boats being lowed in, 
anchored in various shelters, disabled 
and just lost all around the circuit. The 
last two ofllcia! finishers, including the 
houseboat, crossed the line a little after 
5 on the second evening (almost 36 
hours after the start), and the race was 
formally over. 

All the survivors washed the salt out 
of their eyes and wriggled painfully into 
formal clothes for the awards banquet. 
The Jacoby girls tied up their boat just 
at cocktail time and walked in. looking 
fresh in crisp silk dresses — while their 
crewmen sal and stared exhaustedly into 
their dinner plates. And Promoter Red 
Crise made a wonderfully typical speech. 

"If you don't like our race," he said 
cheerily, "don't enter it next year," 

Outside, the Bahamian night hung 
thick and full of perfume. There were 
lingering traces of lush tropic sunset 
across the far horizon, and somewhere 
beyond it there were still some boats 
hopelessly struggling for port. They 
would make it, if they made it, in the 
dark. The sun had gone down because 
Red Crisc had told it to. kho 


"Stern Driver III" {No. 46) v/as one of many boats lhal leaped dear of the water. "Honeymoon I" {No. 4S) drove right up on the beach. 
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ROMULUS CHOSE THE 
OCCASION TO BEHAVE 


Billy Haughton's speedy coH is not really a rogue, he just hkes to do a tot of 
little things wrong. But he picked the richest harness race to do everything 
exactly right, and beat the best m his class by PETE AXTHELM 


T Ik' cighl 3->ear-okl paters stood in 
line in the Roosevelt Raceway 
paddock at 9:IS last Saturday ni^thi, 
wailing to be steered onto the track for 
the Messenger Stakes. A few horses 
pawed at the gravel, and the sweat 
showed on their necks and shoulders as 
they sensed the start of a night's work. 
Their tension spread to every trainer and 
groom and stabicboy around them- 
this race was for SI7S.064. richest har- 
ness-racing purse of all time. Strangely, 
no one seemed more nervous than the 
most successful, secure and experienced 
man in the sport. Billy Haughton had 
driven more than 2.500 winners and 
trained u million-dollar stable of stand- 
ardbreds for years. But the challenges 
never stop around racehorses, and Satur- 
day night Billy was shooting for the big- 
gest pot of all with Romulus Hanover, 
a colt that had been one of the biggest 
challenges of his career. 

' Romulus is not really a had-acting 
or counterfeit type of horse." Haughton 
said. ’'He’s just done a lot of little 
things wrong. But 1 guess w hen a horse 
is as incredibly fast as he is. he's got to 
do some bad things. Sometimes Rom- 
ulus seems to go faster than any horse 
can and then gets himself tangled up. ' 
No one could argue abcnji Romulus' 
speed — both Haughton and Stanley 
Dancer, who drove him three times 
last year, have called him the fastest 

2fi 


htirse they ever handled. But the little 
things he kept doing wrong made many 
people wonder if he would develop into 
the equal of his full brother Romeo 
Hanover, last year's Messenger winner 
and .^-year-old champion. 

Last year Romulus had managed to 
lose races by pulling himself up while in 
front, by ducking in sharply to the rail 
and by breaking stride for no apparent 
reason. Against one of the best 3-year- 
old fields assembled in years, any one of 
these mistakes would cost him the Mes- 
senger. Stalking around him in the pad- 
dock. Haughton tried to insure against all 
mishaps. A stable hand named Doug 
Petite lifted a blue blanket off Romu- 
lus* broad, chestnut back so Haughton 
could inspect hisequipment. Billy peered 
at both sides of the sulky and adjusted 
one leather strap. Then he walked up to 
the colt's unusually hne. Thoroughbred- 
type head and checked the tongue strap 
that Romulus had been wearing for only 
a week. F'inally. as if there were nothing 
else left to worry about. Billy tapped 
the sulky wheels with the butt of his 
whip, to make sure the tires were prop- 
erly inflated. The paddwk judge sig- 
naled him. and Haughton climbed into 
the sulky to drive Romulus out for the 
biggest lest of the colt's life. 

Half an hour later Haughton was back 
in the paddock, smiling broadly and 
shaking hands and saying that the Mes- 



senger was the "most gratifying" of 
Romulus' 15 victories in the last two 
.seasons. Romulus had made no mis- 
takes at all. justifying every training 
move and equipment change Haughton 
had made with him. He had paced easily 
past Best of All. last year's 2-ycar-old 
champion, and won ihc mile race by 
2'/i lengths in I ;59'-5. fastest time ever by 
a 3-ycar-old pacer at Roosevelt. 

"You should be awfully relieved 
now Stanley Dancer said to Haughton. 
"I don't know when I've ever seen you 
look so worried before a race" 

"Oh. I wasn't that bad. " .said Haugh- 
lon. "I guess I was stall-walking a little 
more than usual. But I really fell this 
colt would be all right tonight. 1 don't 
know why. but I did." 

A lot of other people might have won- 
dered why Haughton would be confident 
— espiecially people who had watched 
Romulus finish last in his final prep race 
10 days before the Messenger. Haugh- 
ton had weathered the boos of the bet- 
tors. who made Romulus 1 to It) and 
watched him go off stride after half a 
mile. Characteristically. Billy had accept- 
ed the full blame for the race. "He was 
just in with too slow a bunch of horses," 
he said. "When he started to pull away 
from them 1 tried to hold him back and 
choked him down. He pulled so hard 
against me that he dragged the sulky 
forward and wound up hitting my legs 



with ills bach K'gs. That won't happen 
again." 

To make .sure it wouldn't. Haughtt>n 
made two changes during the week. He 
switched part of the harness that had 
been stretched during Romulus' wild 
break in the prep race, and he u.sed a 
tongue strap to prevent the coU from 
choking himselfagain. "I had tried t.ving 
his tongue last >car. and he didn't like 
it," he said. "But this week I started 
tying it loosely, to get him used to it. 
When he went that last training mile I 
knew he'd he all right with the tongue 
strap." With backsiretch attention cen- 
tered on the undefeated, but untested. 
Jackavin and the champion from the 
Midwest. Best of All, Romulus' last 
training mile had gone almost unno- 
ticed. He paced it in a good 2;0.h but 
the last quarter was timed in a sensa- 
tional 28 seconds. Mis equipment was 
clearly right for him — and so was the 
competition. “I didn't have to worr> 
about choking him down, trying to keep 
him back with these horses.'" said 
Haughton. “I knew he'd need all the 
speed he could give me." 

Nardin's B>rd. the other half of 
Haughton's .stable cmr>. went to the 
lead at the start of the Messenger, as 
Jim Hackelt took off after him with Best 
of All. Nardin's B>rd is steady, eas> to 
handle and unspectacular, a direct op- 
posite to Romulus Hanover. Driver John 


Chapman was able to use the coh to 
hang Best of .All on the outside for most 
of a 28 2 5 quarter, while Haughton 
eased Romulus back into sixth place. 
Best of All staved in front for another 
half a mile, but when Romulus made 
his move there was little doubt about 
the result. Best of All held off a late 
drive bv Nardin's Byrd to salvage sec- 
ond money, with longshol Coral Ridge 
fourth. Jackavin. who had begun to 
look like a champion in five races against 
mediocre cximpetition. never threatened 
and linished (ifth. 

Bettors who ignored Romulus' l-to- 
10 debacle in the prep race collected a 
S5.80 mutuel on the Haughton entry. 
And Romulus' owner, John I roehlich 
of Glen Head. Long Island, picked up a 
record purse that Haughton thought he 
had deserved for a long time, "rm espe- 
cially glad for Mr. Lroehlich." Billy said 
after the race. "He loves to win here. 
Roosevelt is like his home track. After 
all. he used to raise poiaiiK’s practically 
right across the street." 

Those potato farms have long since 
become shopping centers and office 
buildings on some of the most expensive 
real estate in the coiimry. so ITwhlich 
was not in dire need of the cash. But he 
is also a man who has pul a lot into 
racing without taking much back, and 
horsemen always enjoy seeing this kind 
of owner win a big one. "Mr. Lroehlich 


At Ifte c/obhouse turn, fiomu/us Is Just behind 
Best of All deft) end Is being eased back to 
sixth place as Nardin's Byrd takes the lead. 


has had a few good horses, like Charm- 
ing Barbara and Quick Chief." said 
Haughton. "But he's had a lot that 
weren't so good. loo. And he's always 
been the type who'll buy one after an- 
other and never complain when they 
don't turn out for him." 

Three years ago Frochlich spent S45.- 
000 on a good-looking, well-bred year- 
ling. and the colt bowed a lendim short- 
ly afterward and won only one minor 
race. The next year Haughton went to 
the Harrisburg sales to find another 
horse for him. One of the most talked- 
about colls in the sale was Romulus 
Hanover, because ids brother Romeo 
was already a winner. "Bin ! wasn't 
going to buy him." said Billy. "The 
owners of Romeo said they would go to 
550.000 to gel him. and with that S45.- 
0VM> bum YresVi in my mind \ wasn't go- 
ing to spend that much of Mr. hnveh- 
lich's money. Then, for some reason, the 
bidding on Romulus just stopp>ed at 
S27.000. So 1 bid once. Then n ran up a 
few thousand. I bid again, and, to my 
surprise. 1 got the coll for S.15.000. I 
walked out and told Mr. Lrochlich that 
if he wanted him he could have him. 
and he said sure." 

The low price on Romulus may have 
been the result of his long pasterns the 
bones between the ankles and hooves — 
and one slightly narrow foot. But over- 
all he is a good-looking colt and, as 
Dancer said. "Those pasterns get shorter 
and shorter every time he wins." 

Looking ahead to a long summer 
campaign. Hacketl had not drilled Best 
of All too hard for the Messenger, and 
he may well rebound to beat Romulus 
when he is lighter. "I know liesl of All 
is a very good horse. " said Haughton. 
"I don't think he was as good as he 
could be for this race. I guess we'll have 
some pretty good battles with him all 
year long." 

But Haughton was too elated to be 
very cautious. He didn't sound as if he 
really believed that Best of All or any 
other horse would lx:at Romulus. "A 
great colt you've got there." a friend 
said after the Messenger. "Yeah." said 
Billy, smiling, "A real Hying machine, 
isn't he?" END 
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THE JAYS TURNED INTO EAGLES 


Coach Bobby Scott knew his Hopkins Blue Jays were usually slicker than Navy hut would never win because they 
were too small. So he did what any smart recruiter would do, and now look who's the best by GARY RONBERG 


T he manner In which it pounced on 
the United Slates Naval Acadenn. 
the defending national champion of la- 
crosse. makes it clear that Johns Hop- 
kins is once again ready to dominate the 
sport that it cherishes almost as much as 
the intellectual freedom of the Home- 
wood campus. Hopkins never trailed in 
last Saturday's 9-6 victory over the Mid- 


shipmen. who had won 33 college games 
in a row and were out for their eighth 
straight title- Now the Blue Jays only 
need to defeat Maryland this weekend 
to win their first since 1959. and Bill 
Bildcrback. who coaches the Navy and 
ought to know, doesn’t expect them to 
fail. •They are.” he said, "so much bet- 
ter than last year that 1 hate to think 


about it. I thought all along we could 
catch them in the fourth periixJ — ^just 
like we used to — but we couldn't." 

The difference in the two superb, un- 
beaten teams was not the marvelous 
stickwork of Hopkins, for Hopkins al- 
ways has been superior to the Navy in 
finesse. What brought the victory, be- 
fore about 12.000 homecoming fans at 



Home^^ood. was ihe fact that the Blue 
Jays are ("at last." sighed Coach Bobby 
Scott) almost as big as the magnificent 
physical specimens of the Navy, who 
congregated like drifting battleships at 
midtield and around their net. Scott has 
brought to Hopkins the same type of 
player— fast, smart and quick with a 
stick that Homewood always has had, 
and now they arc powerful enough to 
give as much punishment as they receive. 
And what makes the future so bright for 
Hopkins lacrosse is that most of Scott's 
biggest players arc among the squad's 
youngest, as well. 

John Cardillo. a defenseman who ran 
the length of the field Saturday to score 
a breakaway goal that helped Hopkins 
to an early 2-0 lead, weighs 1 95. and Mid- 
fielder Charles Ooodell is 190. Joe Co- 
wan. an aiiaekman. is the best of the 
sophomores — and one of the best in the 
country. A pulled thigh muscle, heavily 
taped, slowed him against Navy, but he 
still managed to set up four goals, in- 
cluding three of the four scored by junior 
Phil Kneip. Cowan might have done 
even more damage to Na\y. but he need- 
ed frequent rest. "I could hardly breathe 
out there sometimes." he said. "I was in 
bed from Wednesday night to Saturday 
morning, and 1 simply couldn't keep up 
part of the time. " fhroughout. however. 
Cowan was the man Hopkins kniked for 
when it needed the big play. Scott is 
already calling him the best all-round 
player he has ever coached. 

Scott's recruits are somewhat incon- 
sistent with the image Hopkins usually 
presents in athletics. There has not been 
a winning team on campus in another 
sport for years. The basketball team has 
not had a winning season in 20 years, 
the baseball team in 14 and the fooi- 
baii team in six. A ripple of anticipa- 
iion swept through Homewood this year 
when the basketball team, trying for its 
ninth win in 17 games, led Tow son State 
College by one point in overtime. But a 
Hopkins player committed a two-shol 
foul at the gun, I'owson converted both 
free throws and won the game K4-S3. 
The baseball team came Just as close. It 
was lied going into the ninth in u game 
that would have pushed it over .500 at 
the season's end. Alas, Hopkins gave up 
a run and lost again. "Actually." admits 
one Hopkins student, "our teams are 


quite spirited and dedicated, but they 
just happen to be awful, too." 

That makes everybody love lacrosse 
all the more. Baltimore's prep schools 
produce expert sitekmen. who have 
played the game since they were big 
enough to carry a crossc. And many of 
them chose Hopkins out of convenience 
and because they can live at home. This 
was puiticularly true in the years when 
the Blue Jays were collecting 25 national 
championships. 24 of which were ac- 
quired before 1959. That was the year 
that the naval academy. 23 miles to the 
south, decided to become gung-ho about 
lacrosse and promoted Bilderback from 
plebc to varsity coach. He took over 
with a flourish, bringing numerous Mid- 
shipmen football players out for lacrosse 
in the spring and installing them at posi- 
tions where they could do the most dam- 
age. Navy's aggressiveness, strength and 
depth nullified the Hopkins stiekwork. 
After they upset the Blue Jays in Bildcr- 
back's lirst year the Middies set out on 
their own streak of national lilies. 

As the losses to Navy accumulated. 
Scott and his staff spent more and more 
lime recruiting throughout Maryland 
and in New York's I ong Island. "Wc 
simply had to gel the bigger men who 
could handle a stick, too." he says. 

"However, they can't help us if they 
don't have the grades," insists Athlet- 
ic Director Marshall Turner Jr. As he 
spoke. Turner was leaning back in his 
otiice in a gleaming S2.5 million field 
house that suddenly cropped up next to 
the laert'sse field in 1965. Named the 
Newton H. VN'hite Jr. Athletic Center, 
after a naval captain w ho endowed many 
scholarships at the university, the com- 
plex houses a basketball court, swim- 
ming pool, handball courts and the Na- 
tional Lacrosse Hallof I ame. "The place 
is magnilicciil." says Scott, "and it sure 
hasn't hurt our recruiting. " 

Indeed it hasn't. It may be only a co- 
incidence that players like Covsan. Car- 
dillo and Coodcll were graduated from 
high school just as the complex was Hn- 
ished. But many other prospects look 
one look at Captain White's memorial 
and decided to stay, including some 
members of this year's Baby Jays, Hop- 
kins' unbeaten freshman team. 

Still no one knew just how good the 
varsity was until the Navy game. Jack 


Kelly, former All-America and one-man 
public-relations agency for the sport, 
who (ravels the country for his Locros.w 
^fwsU'itcr. was one expert doubter. "I 
guess you have to go with Navy." he 
said, "until they're beaten." 

The Blue Jays had opened their season 
with an impressive 10-4 win over Mount 
Washington, a club comprised mostly 
of former collegiate All-Amci leas that 
usually handles the best of the college 
teams. There were tho.se who said Mount 
Washington was not in condition for 
Hopkins, and this opinion was strength- 
ened when the clubmen later defeated 
Navy 9 8. So Kelly's was the prevailing 
impartial view' on Saturday morning. 

Jerry Schnydman. co-captain of the 
Blue Jays, who sees the world from only 
five feet above his shoe lops, had put in 
a miserable week. "1 couldn't sleep, f ood 
had no taste to it." he said. "To me. this 
game is more important than life ilscif. 
Most of us feel that way. I know," 

Sci>it was hardly a comforting inllu- 
ence. "I think about how one goal - just 
a Hltlc ball going infb a big net can ruin 
everything or make it wonderful." he 
said. "I just want to get it over with.” 

Hopkins, carrying the attack to Navy 
from the outset, took u 1-0 lead on 
Kneip's goal and boosted it to 2 0 on 
Cardillo's shot. Then suddenly the Hop- 
kins defense collapsed for a spell and re- 
peatedly failed to clear. Navy quickly 
tied the game at 2 2. But Kneip's second 
goal, completing a marvelous pass play 
from Cowan, put Hopkins ahead for 
good. The Blue Jays look control of the 
contest and ran up a 7- 3 margin. 

bar from cracking in the fourth quar- 
ter, the Blue Jays maintained their domi- 
nance. "1 couldn't believe wc had won," 
.said Schnydman. "until I heard the an- 
nouncer say there was a minute to play 
when we were ahead 8-6. Then I started 
thinking about Maryland. " 

Kelly wandered through the liK-kcr 
rooms, congratulating the winners and 
consoling the losers, and all the time he 
was shaking his head. "1 don't think 
I've ever seen a defense like the one 
Hopkins threw at them today." he said. 
"They're all big. strong and smart. 
I don't really know when they'll lose." 
If they don’t this weekend, a lot 
more lacrosse fans will be wondering 
the same thing. end 
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MARIO VS. THE WHOOSHMOBILE 


Mario Andratti is the tiny tiger who seized the pole for the Indianapolis 500 at a sensational speed, outrunning an 
eerily silent turbine-powered car that had Indy men in a fine old contentious uproar by BOB OTTUM 


F oi months now a nagging fear has 
been troubling the American Mid- 
west— that the good old Indianapolis 
500 might be turning into an engineer- 
ing sideshow. The race cars were assum- 
ing a too-perrect. slide-rule look, and 
the drivers were getting so far down into 
them that nobody could recognize any- 
body anymore. And then some smart 
aleck turned up with a turbine car that 
sounded like a shrunken whispcrjei. 
Who knew what terrible innovations 
would contc next? U was with some 
anxiety that a crowd of 225.000 as- 
sembled at the Speedway fast Saturday 
to sec what science had wrought. 

Noisy and spectacular things began 



Pol* Winner Andrew addresses his public. 


to happen almost at once. A rookie 
driver smacked into the concrete wall 
and smashed his car, as rmrkies will do. 
Then America's sweetheart. Dan Ciur- 
ney. got out there in his flashy new deep- 
blue car and went around four laps at a 
record 167.224 mph. And before Oumey 
could gel his helmet off. little Mario 
Andretti threw a 168.982 at him. All 
was well. Science will never take the 
color and clout out of Indy. 

What happened was that this gang of 
sturdy drivers and engines blasted each 
other silly, just as they have done for 
years. They also beat the siyfi.sh fiber- 
glass pants off the new car— kept it off 
the pole, anyway- and got most of the 
places filled for what promises to be an 
old-stvie knockdown 500-mile race on 
Memorial Day. 

Understand, what they were all doing 
last Saturday was just for openers. They 
were beginning to set up the 33-car field 
that W ill shape the race. U was a painful 
ritual, perhaps the deadliest weigh-in in 
sports. 

Eighty-six beautifully finished cars 
were at the Speedway- -a record number 
— representing an investment in ma- 
chines and men about the worth of a Na- 
tional Football League franchise. Old 
Ciasolinc Alley had been expanded for 
the occasion, with new garages that 
looked an awful lot like the old garages. 
Some things you can change at Indy, but 
you dare not tamper with the American 
<Jothic look of Gasoline Alley. Tony 
Hulman had tacked on another grand- 
stand or two, bringing sit-down crowd 
capacity to 201.000. A cadre of eight 
foreign drivers had come to Indiana for 
some of that ready Aincrican cash: more 
than S700.000 in prizes this year. And if 
all this pointed to the richest race in his- 
tory, it also made for a spectacle that 
left everybody limp. 

A year ago. young Andretti hit 168 
mph in practice and later qualified at 
165.899. By last weekend. 20 cars al- 
ready were over the 163-mph mark in 


practice, and 16 others were within 
striking distance, turning laps at better 
than 160. 

Further, in the rush to higher speeds. 
U drivers had slammed their cars into 
the speedway walls. These included an 
embarrassed Graham Hill. who. after 
winning last year's 500. had remarked 
coolly on how easy it was to get around 
the track. 

Amid the speed and spins, the inven- 
tive Andy Granatclli. who is the round- 
est known automotive pixie, tuned up 
his new million-dollar turbine car. To 
drive it he had signed- reported/y for a 
SIOO.OOO fee-- none other than Parnclli 
Jones, the 1963 winner. 

The turbine car is a 550-horsepowcr. 

1 .750-pound monster w ith a side-mount- 
ed Pratt & Whitney engine that is capa- 
ble of running nicely on anything from 
kerosene to Aqua V'elva. Many Indy 
men had assumed that it would be 
turned aside at the mam gate, since it 
did not have a reciprocating engine. But 
there it was. in eye-smarting day-glow 
orange-red. perfectly legal and looking 
more menacing than anything the town 
had ever seen. 

Builder-Driver Dan Gurney produced 
12 new American Eagles for the race, 
sold nine of them for S30.000 each and 
brought the other three for himself and 
Richie Ginthcr. 

Andretti also came to town with a 
new car: well, really a onc-racc-old car. 
but it had won that one. It was blue and 
white on the outside and early Jack 
Brabham on the inside, with something 
like 85 coats of wax— Mario likes his 
car to shine— and a blue, leather-padded 
steering wheel and maybe 500 horse- 
power in the Ford engine. 

To get things rolling on Saturday, 
Indy Veteran Lloyd Ruby, who almost 
won the 500 last year, flashed around 
the track in an Offenhauscr-powered job 
— yes. Virginia, there still is an Offy — at 
a four-lap average of 165.229. That was 
dandy, but not dandy enough. By the 
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Fat and low is ParneUi Jonos's controversial turbine car. The engine lies alongside the driver's cockpit, accounting for the unusual girth. 


end of the day Ruby had been forced 
back inio seventh position in the lineup 
and faced the prospect of picking his 
way up through a fearsome (icid, 

Rookie Ralph l.iguori (actually he is 
a 40-year-old driver svilh much e\pe- 
ricncc. but everybody is a rookie at Indy 
until he gets into the race) did not make 
it through his warmup laps. He l»’si con- 
trol at the end of the main straightaway 
and plowed into the wall. 

Joe Leonard was the first driver to 
push Ruby back a notch, rolling up to 
the line in one of the 55 l ord-engined 
racers on the ground, then blasting 
through the clocks at I66.0yx for the 
!Q-n\ilc trial, l eonard is a man of few 
words. “I hope it stands up.” he growled 
when he finished, acting as if he did not 
think it would. 

It did not. of course, hut it survived 
an unusually anemic attack by .Scot- 
land's Jimmy Clark, who won the race 
in 1965 and qualified at 164.144 a year 
ago but ntanuged to reach only I6.L2I.1 
this lime. He shrugged. "There arc still 
a few problems to s<irt mil," One of the 
problems may have been the un-Scots 
color of his car. also entered by Cirana- 
telli. It was the same hue as that of the 
turbine racer. 

When Ciurncy liegan his run. the crowd 
gave him a fine big hand, and when the 
track announcer revealed that he had 
topped 167 on his first lap applause de- 
scended on the streaking car in great 
happy thunderclaps. Show an Indy fan 
some speed and you have his love. Ciur- 
ncy 's second lap of 167.942 was his fast- 
est. His four-lap average of 167.224 was. 


of course, a record. But next behind him 
wailed Andretti, who had been pacing 
up and down beside his car all afternoon, 
looking for giants to kill. 

"Cirealest thrill in alia land." said 
Mario gleefully. "Listen, every time I 
heard that speed of Gurney's go up. it 
was just like someone pinching me. It's 
nice to have something to shoot at. Soon 
as 1 saw he was gunning for that 169 
mark. I started thinking 1 70. you know?" 

When Gurney pulled in and Andretti 
began revving up his shining car, the 
crowd tot go with some real noise. They 
regard Gurney with a sort of Breakfast 
of Champions hero worship, hut they 
view the 5' 4". l35-ps'und Andretti as a 
minisupermaii. 

"You know who is out there now. 
don't you?" Gurney was askevl. 

He smiled. "At least," he said. "I'll 
have a few moments of glory." 

A very few. Running through the 
gauntlet of sound— nobody raised a 
chicken leg or beer bottle to his lips 
in this hallowed moment Andretti 
screamed by at 169.205 mph and showed 
everybody what a high-speed wax job 
will do. Mario hurst by again: 169.014. 
His third lap was a record 169.779. and 
after a slow foirlli-lap 167.942 — “I was 
trying pretty hard. The back end went 
out and I damn near lost it," — Andretti 
was home with an average of I68.9.X2. 

"Believe me." he said. "1 went as fast 
as I possibly could. If someone goes fast- 
er than that, there's nothing I can do 
dbi'ui it." 

There was only one man who might go 
faslCi - Rufus Parnell Jones. 


Parnelli had been zinging along in the 
turbine cur at practice speeds in the mid- 
160s. enduring the bitter comments of 
critics who fell that the K'Usl was im- 
Indianian. "You guys are making more 
noise than the cars." he growled. "It's 
getting so I can't hear myself think out 
there." Many people fell that Granutclli 
was holding him hack, that they would 
sec some l70s when he unleashed his 
tiger. Parnelli was not particularly happy 
with the he*s-cooling-il faction, cither. 
"All 1 know." he said, "is that I'm scar- 
ing myself at the speeds Lnt running." 
Breaking a shaft in the gear box in pre- 
qiialifying pracliee improved his moot! 
not at all. He had to skip his first turn 
and qualify very late in the day. 

Wlicn the jet finally came hy t>n Sat- 
urday. a ragged streak of hot orange, 
there was an historic pause at Indy. I v- 
crybody listened: no sound came rolling 
along behind it. No roar, no throb of 
engine. Just a sighing whoosh. 

On cue. the crowd sighed with it. 

"He made 166.4K2." the announcer 
said. ITinny. it had seemed much faster: 
something like. say. 2.()(K) mph. ex- 
cept for the lack of a sonic Iwom. Next 
trip around, Jones hit 166.4X2 again, 
which was unique. Someone turned to 
Granatelfi and murmured. "How doyou 
guys program that thing?" 

Andy smiled and shrugged enonmius- 
!y. "1 tell him to run it at one hunnert 
and .sixty-six." he said, "and he runs it 
at one hunnert and sixty-six." 

Still glamorous hut now stripped of 
its fearful rcpiitiition as an Indy-killer, 
the turbine car averaged 166.075 mph 
rontinafiS 
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and giialiticd for sixth spot in the race. 

Mciinwhile. two-time ind> winner 
•\. .1- F o\ I settled for a lh6.2}<y mph 
average and fourth spot, jusi ahead of 
his teammate. I eonard. whose ear he 
ow ns. 

And what of (iraham Hill, the 5Ws 
defending champion * At 6 p.m.. just as 
the timekeeper was ptunting his pistol 
in the air. J Id) got his car on the track, 
madeime dramatic pass at the green flag, 
then dccidcsi not to go. ;()n Surid.iv nei- 
ther he nor anvoiie else was able to qiial- 
il's. 1 he da> was washed out by rain.t 

Dow n the line. I\irnelli .l(nies stood in 
flameproof coveralls and blue sneakers 
and talked like an oldtimer w ho has seen 
a new light. 

"IVi'ple been complaining about this 
car.” he said, "Ihev say it spews out 
wavy air above it and they can t see 
through it. They say the spoiler-brake 
in the back blocks their vision. S\‘ell. no- 
body complained abisui .my of those 
things until I came out here and began 
to blow them off.” 

(iranalelli was more sueeinet: ‘ Whai 
the rcar-engine ear did to the old road- 
ster,” he saiil. "the turbine will do to ihe 
rear-engine ears, That is called progress.' 
NJaybe it vvill. maybe it won t. 

fechnology hail had its i(ue at the old 
brickyard, but the men whose will and 
saenliee had made the 500 what n is 
were paramount. One dubious tradition 
Jingered.' Ihecri'wdeil Ibree-abrea.'l sijirl. 

I here were attacks on it last year when 
some of the boys began racing before 
they even got to the ■•larting line and pul 

II ears in the junkyard after a hellish 

tangle at the approach to the first turn. 
History says lacing drivers will race, and 
damn the iraflie. rhe Speedway says the 
hoys will be warned to behave, under 
threat of dire penalties. Well, you can 
bet that the crowd's cheers and the SIO.- 
000 pn/e for winning the pole were not 
Mario Andrelli's only motivations. 
\N hcn he starts racing on Memorial Day 
there will be nothing ahead hut wide- 
open track. EHO 


Tnere wfrf no filalilies at Indianapolis, but 
tnoughts of the setne at right werp trash m the 
drivers' minds. Some 5,800 mnes away, in Ihe 
Monaco Grand Prix. Italy’s Loremo Bandmi had 
crashed and been fatally injured m his blazing 
Ferrari. This Indy 500 was to have been A/s first. 
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HE IS 
BUILT FOR 
CHASING 
BEYONDNESS 


SunsKaded Tommie Smith ot San Jose State Is 
too tall to start well, but once he uncoils his 
big frame he relaxes Into a smooth, giant stride 
that brings him home faster than any before him 
by FRANK DEFORD 
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T rapped in Tommie Smith (.vee r(»k'- 
er) is a talent struggling for recog- 
nition in his own land and the body of a 
man of 6' 6" or even 6' 8" locked within a 
6' 2"’ frame. Perhaps those are the rea- 
sons why Smith runs so fast, why he has 
set seemingly insurmountable records in 
the 220 and 200 meters, why someday 
soon he must surely establish corre- 
sponding records in the quarter mile and 
400 meters. He runs, in a sense, almost 
out of his skin. He is, w ithout doubt, tlie 
fastest nuniitg human the world hasever 
known, but the same elements that help 
to propel him so fast also serve to im- 
pede him. making his achievements all 
the more ama7ing. 

Tommie Smith, in a word, docs not 
burst. He can only uncoil after he comes 
out of the starting blocks. His every race 
j.s a linishing kick, all the way. great 
liquid strides, faster and faster, in a re- 
lentless drive. Kor unlike other runners. 
Smith reaches no peak; he is accelerating 
to the end. His races arc not, then, man 
against man or even man against ch>ck. 
They are only races against distance, for 
he diKS not win so much as he catches 
up- can he catch the man ahead of him 
or will the tape loom lirst? Tommie 
Smith is the great chase. 

"1 run on top," i.s the simple way he 
describes his style. This is apt. for it 
suggests, as much as is possible, that he 
tlies. It is a beautiful movement, and he 
is so flawlessly graceful, so insouciantly 
relaxed, that those who see him for the 
first time invariably feel that he is loafing. 
In one way. he really is. Smith treats his 
body more as a tine instrument, to be 
tuned, than as u roaring machine that 
must be pounded and tooled into form. 

"J think if Tommie practiced like me 
or Lee Evans." says Ken Shackelford, 
Smith's fellow senior and quarter-miler 
at San Jose State, "it might break him 
down. His legs would just go flat." 

FAR AHEAD, SmuhtakcsbalonTrom Lee Evans, 
his relay partner and chief rival at ihe quarter. 


Smith's legs, so long and distinctive 
even for a runner, are also abnormal 
within their own terms. The thighs take 
up so much vertical space that there 
seems to be hardly any room left for the 
rest of the leg that nature traditionally 
allots below the knee. His calves further 
accent the impression that he is all thigh 
and ankle. '■They 're so high, sometimes I 
think they're directly hehiinl my knees," 
he says, laughing, as he docs, at his 
wonderful peculiarities. 

His hands are massive, too. Ofien, 
when he is thinking, he lays one on top 
of his skull, making his head look about 
the si/e of a cantaloupe. His shoulders 
are thin and wide, edges, and they ride 
high — at least four inches above the 
shoulder level of most men his si/c. 
Smith reaches up. and it is immediately 
apparent why he wa.s the leading re- 
bounder on the San Jose freshman 
basketball team before he quit the sport. 
And yet these advantageous anomalies 
are placed on a spare, taut frame. The 
great hands arc attached to his arms by 
thin wrists. The facial features are almost 
as delicate, so that sunglasses hide not 
Just his dark eyes but the whole coun- 
tenance. Smith admits to being skinnier 
than all seven of liis sisters and all four 
of his broihens. He carries less than ISO 
pounds, and those churning legs that 
were, apparently, willed by Dan Patch 
begin below a tapered waist of hardly 
.Jl inches. 

The most distinguished feature of 
Smith's running, however, is his high 
knee action. "Even in high school." says 
Lee livans. another teammate and the 
man most likely to break tlie 440 record 
if Smith docs not, "Tommie had those 
high knees. Only then he couldn't keep 
them up." This Smith has learned to do 
under Coach Bud Winter, who has taught 
the high-knee, long-stride style for years. 
Smith's knees seem almost to climb to 
his throat, then arc struck forward, with 
the lower leg following, flicking out into 
a monstrous stride that measures almost 
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nine feel and appears only to tease the 
ground. He is like a man running the 
cakewalk. 

Prancing along so. UH>king as if lie 
would be more at home in the company 
of Donder and Blitzen than among mere 
mortals. Smith heighten.s the efTcct with 
his swept-back sunglasses. ■'E’eople think 
right away I'm playing Mr. Cool." he 
says, "but 1 have good reasons. Securi- 
ty. for instance. I try to convince myself 
that if I can't sec out too well, then no- 
bi>dy can see me very clearly, either. Se- 
curity. I give a lot of speeches with my 
sunshades on." 

The glasses arc prescription, but with 
their wide stems they serve more func- 
tionally as blinders, limiting distractions 
from the side, "And this is something 
else." Smith says. "On a bright day. if 
you di>n‘t have your sunshades on. the 
sun makes yi>u blink, so. you wrinkle 
your forehead, and that tightens up some 
muscles. Next it's likely to be your 
neck, and pretty soon may be your shoul- 
ders arc all scrunched up. too. Really. 

• The important thing is to be relaxed 

however you can. The day I set the 
world record, the l9.5on thc220straight- 
away. what 1 had for breakfast, for my 
irainiiig meal, was a Coke, french fries 
and u banana cream pic in the cafeteria. 
You have to lind your own relaxation. 
1 dance a little, a few steps, right at 
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the blcK’ks. People see me warming up, 
stretching my arms out. They' think I'm 
loosening muscles up or something. 
Man. I'm yasvning.'' 

Smith laughed at himself again. Me is 
an engaging, w holly unpretentious young 
man who has retained the best of the 
dilTidcni country boy — yet grown into a 
confident public speaker. His face is ex- 
pressive and warm, but always — whether 
hidden by the shades or not- it suffers 
a certain anonymity. As he starts to 
move, the eyes about him arc suddenly 
drawn to the whole nimble bi’dy. 

■‘Before the race, right before we get 
down." he says. "1 give a little prayer — 
Tm u religious guy. You know, just real 
quick, and it may not help me physically 
or socially or even spiritu'alls . but nvaybe 
psychologically. The terrible thing is the 
start. Because no matter what I do. right 
away I am behind. It is so. so . . . oh. . . ." 
He enveloped his head in his left hand. 

Irustraiing? 

• Yes. that's exactly it. 1 rustrating. 
That is exactly what it is. If someone's 
ahead of me— and you know . right away 
there is always someone ahead of me — 
he has just got to come back to me. He 
has to." Smith paused. "The tlirill with 
me-'the real thrill is the catching up. 

"The catching up. When I ran the 19.5 
I remember more passing Wayne Her- 
men than I do hitting the tape. The catch- 
ing up. You're trying so. but all you see 
is him ahead, and all you can usually 
hear is the sound of the spikes sinking in 
and pulling out of the track ca-pschick, 
ca-pschick. ca-pschick. 1 always hear 
that. Ca-pschick. ca-pschick. And then, 
at that instant I catch up. at that one 
instant, that is the only time I see my 
knees- and they're really up there then. 

"Anyway, a lot of the race i'll run 
with my eyes shut. The last 60 to 80 
yards of the 440 or the last 20 of the 220 
they're shut most of the way. I'll run live 
or six steps wiili them closed and then 
open them up just scrunched and then, 
quick, close them again. This way I can't 
see how much ground I'm covering. I 
just listen to the ca-pschick. ca-pschick. 
I guess it's the security thing." 

One of the next limes that Smith hits 
the tape- possibly even this Saturday at 
San Jose • he may well finish the fastest 
440 ever run. Smith and Evans, a sopho- 
more. will be facing each other at the 
quarter for the first time and the 44.9 
record, now held by Adolph Plummer, 
will be in double jeopardy. Smith, who 


last .Saturday ran his 220 in 19.4 as he 
anchored San Jose to a world record in 
the 880 relay, approaches the prospective 
record-breaking with an assurance that 
nears disdain. It is a feeling many share 
with him. After all. he has already run 
a 43.8 relay leg. "The 440 record should 
go." he says. "1 sec Adolph and kid 
him that the 44.9 was a humbug job 
anyway, ’i'ou know, kind of a lluke. 
everything coming together right so 
there is a record. But now. you can't 
wm a 220 with a humbug. No one can 
run a 20-nai humbug." 

Smith's 220-yard (and 200-nicter) 
marks appear so secure some Clermans 
have figured that he would have beaten 
Jesse Owens by IX yards — that it is nat- 
ural for him to concentrate on something 
new like the 440. But Winter and Smith 
have even more ambitious plans. Before 
June 20. when Smith must report for six 
weeks of KOTC at f ort Lewis, Wash., 
he will have labored through what his 
coach labels dramaiically "a calendar of 
opportunities." 

The plot calls for Stnilh to try to lake 
every world sprint record in existence 
from the KK) to the 440 (with various 
relay records tossed in as so much pars- 
ley ). No one has ever come close to such 
a sweep before, and Smith is liable to be 
denied it himself because of the 100. He 
has done 9.3. but the record. 9.1. should 
elude him unless, frankly, he can manage 
a perfect humbug start. 

Regardless. Smith is finally getting the 
recognition due him. Jim Bush, coach 
of champion UCLA, speaks simply 
enough: "Smith is by far the greatest that 
ever lived." Coach Winter, having lived 
with his plicnomenon. gets lost in new 
realms of euphoria each time he tries to 
describe him: "In the miracle class . , . 
he is now with the Green Hornet and 
Superman ... as smooth as cream on a 
dance floor ... we expect beyondness 
from Tommie. . . ." 

1 ill now. though. W inter has remained 
a prophet without honor in his own land. 
I or one thing. Sr.iithhasalways managed 
to be injured late in the season, so that 
he possesses not a single U.S. title. Last 
year he pulled a muscle during the na- 
tional collcgiaies when Winter had him 
broad jumping for a few extra San Jose 
points. The general public, understand- 
ably. concentrated its attention on Jim 
Ryun, whose rise has paralleled Smith's. 

This doe.s not quite explain, however, 
the great lengths to which Smith has 
eommuni 
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on our label? 


To help you see the light— the Golden Light taste of Vat Gold. 

A special kind of light Scotch. ..not light without taste. ..but Golden Light. 

We think you'll find Vat Gold far more pleasing — and most unusual 

among light Scotches. 100 years of experience has helped us produce Vat Gold. 

We hope It won't take you anywhere near that long to discover It. 


Call it Vat 69 Gold... call it Vat Gold... call it Gold Labai — 
but always call for the Scotch with the Golden Light taste. 





1 Crime and vandalism can be stopped in their 
tracks if you cast a little light in the shadows, and that’s our busi- 
ness at Sylvania, one of GT&E’s family of companies. We make big 
crime fighters like the gigantic fixture you see here and all sorts of 
other lights as well. Lights to work by, lights to live by and even 
little romantic lights. 

Finding ways to make your life more pleasant in these trying 
times is a big part of what we do at Sylvania. And it’s that way at 
all of the other GT&E companies, too. 


In lighting and in communications, innovation 
comes from GTc&E. Expect it anytime from 
any member of the family. 


General Telephone Operating Companies 
General Telephone Directory Company 
Automatic Electric 
Lenkurt Electric 
I Sylvania Electric Products 
G’r&E Laboratories 




GT&E International 
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He wears danger like an accessory: challenges 
the wind, and goes where few other men have been. 
There is only one watch for him. And Hamilton 
calls it the Dateline Automatic. 

Bold elegance in a stainless steel case. 
Weatherproof*, shock-resistant, anti-magnetic, 
of course. With self winding convenience and 
an automatic calendar. 

Accuracy and dependability he can count on. 

If he takes his chances on the unexpected. 
Hamilton's Dateline Automatic is his kind of 
excitement . . . especially when it comes from you. 
At your jewelers. 

If you want to give more than time, give 


Is there any excitement left 
to give a man who free falls 0 
from ten thousand feet? ..-w 

Do^ he own a Hamilton? 


•w»«l>,srprool du5-C'eo' «.lh w*lt .ntMl), Dttd.nr A-682.ie5- 

H«rn.llon WoJCBfj ttr tvt.HVf C4«*di »r,d th»n 60 ©Ihn counir.rt. 
Wjt<h Co-. Penni,l.io,i. U.S-A. 
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rOMMie SMITH tominutd 


been ignored- He wab not cNcn numimii- 
ed for the Sullivan Award, which Ryun 
won. This pu/7les Smith. It infuriates 
the F-uropeans. who have not been so 
hesitant to revere his ctTorls. Several 
Frenchmen, for instance, spent Christ- 
mas week in San Jose lilming a TV docu- 
mentary on Smith. A British magazine 
unabashedly hailed him as the world's 
greatest athlete in 1966, ‘‘Over there." 
Smith says, "they give me so much atter - 
tion that it almost gets on my nerves." 

In San Jose. Smith is seldom rccog- 
m7cd off campus. He is not particularly 
ecstatic about the college, which, like 
the city, is exploding, grown to 21,000 
students with a football team crying big 
time. The judo team is national cham- 
pion. and Winter has had SJS track up 
front for two decades w ith sprinters like 
Dennis Johnson and Ray Norton. 

Smith was recruited by the basketball 
coach and did not even know Winter 
when he entered college. Technically, he 
is still on a baskethall-football-track 
scholarship, for which he gets S25 a se- 
mester for books. SK5 a month for room 
and board, and his tuition, which is all 
of S64 a semester. Smith grouses that no 
one at San Jose has ever olTcrcd to tind 
him a job. Tlic only deal he has in all 
the world is to try to write his biography 
next year with a follow' student. 

Tommie Smith was named simply that 
when he was born, on D-day, 1944. the 
seventh child of James Richard and Dora 
Smith, in Acvvorlh. Texas, a dusty cross- 
roads near the Red River. He can re- 
member the river, looking out at it from 
his front porch, fishing in it. Snakes, too, 
and walking two or three miles to school. 
But when Ti’mmie was only 6. Mr. Smith 
bundled up his family and moved it 
west to oppoilunity. They settled in 
Lcmoorc. Calif., now a town of 3.550. 
which lies south of FTcsno ( tvans' home 
town) in the heart of the verdant San 
Joaquin Valley. 

Mr. Smith got a job as a utility man 
at the high school; Mrs. Smith worked 
as a domestic, when she could spaie 
time from her family. Tommie often 
slept three in a bed. There were times 
when he had no lunch to take to school 
or other days when he gave his lunch to 
one of his younger brothers or sisters. 
He. after all. was popular, the big ath- 
lete. vice-president of his class, and he 
could always borrow a sandwich from 
someone. "Now. some of my Negro 
partners, they didn't do so good." he 
ro'iti/ttiej 



Change to Ban- it won't wear off as the day wears on— 


I don't use 

Ban Spray Deodorant 
and 1 still 
catch all the tlies. 


Doesnt the buiiing bother you? 


Have you 
heard about the 
wife who changed 
her mind? 


(It’s a woman’s option) 


Why should your beneficiary be saddled with one 
method of settlement forever ? Changing financial 
circum.stances are a fact of life. Mutual Benefit 
anticipates it by guaranteeing broad flexibility in its 
6 optional methods of settlement. 

For example, she can combine 2 or more methods. Or 
she can arrange in advance to switch from one 
method to another if her needs change. Or. she can 
keep the money on deposit and delay her choice until 
she's able to see how things are going to work out. 
Anybody can have a change of mind. Not only women. 
Mutual Benefit Life tries to make every change a 
change for the better. 
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TOMMIE SMITH .-i^nrOiurd 


says. ''Lcmoorc. it is very rich and very 
poor. The farmers and the tenants. A 
lot of the Caucasian kids would drive 
their GTOs to school. The school bus 
took us. it was that way.” 

But home was not lacking in some 
things. "1 think about it now.” Smith 
says. “I just start thinking and 1 crack 
up laughing." There was the simple 
warmth of the large family, the crunch 
of searching for a place at the table, the 
secrets, the leasing, the anxiety (more 
than the envy) of waiting for an older 
brother to outgrow some fading hand- 
me-downs. The Smiths all shared and 
worked for each other. They still do. 

Tommie was picking cotton and giv- 
ing the yOe-an-hour wages to his father 
when he was 9 or 10. He helped irrigate 
the land and drive heavy equipment on 
the farms. The Smiths managed, not 
Hist so. but with pride. The children arc 
spread out in age now from i4 to 1 2, but 
there were always a few around to hunt 
or tish with, to run with, to sing in 
harmony. At one time there were seven 


Smith siblings singing together in the 
Baptist choir. 

Only I red. t he oldest, a massive, strong 
man who is 6'4'. 250 and who boxed, 
has not gone to college. There are three 
Smiths in college now. Tommie has 
above-average grades at San Jose, w here 
he majors in scKial sciences. While this 
is his last year of track eligibility, he 
has spread his credits so that he cannot 
graduate until next year. He has won 
membership in Blue Key. a national 
honor fraternity. And a few- years 
ago his father bought his own farm of 
three or four acres outside Lemoore. 

Smith lives less than a bkvek away 
from the San Jose gvin in a second-floor 
garden apartment that he shares with 
S.T. Saffold. a San Jose basketball star 
who look up football last fall and was 
promptly drafted by San [>icgo. This is 
the same sort of route Smith may take, 
though he is still also considering going 
back to basketball. The Los .\ngeies 
Rams have already drafted Smith but 
promised him that they will not press 


him until after the '68 Olympics. But 
even then Smith must begin his two- 
year -^rmy duty as a 2nd lieutenant. If 
he can ever play pro football — around 
1971. say — he tigures it will boas a pass- 
catchcr. That was his assignment in liigh 
school. He did not. however, catch too 
many passes because he would outrun 
the quarterback's range before the poor 
guy could throw. 

Smith knows only too well that had 
his sport been any but track he would 
soon be signing for big money. He has 
learned to accept that irony and not to 
let It nag at liim. In a way. his distant 
future is more set in his mind than his 
immediate one. He wants to be an cle- 
nicmary schoolteacher and coach and. 
perhaps, eventually become a principal. 
He genuinely enjoys being around kids, 
and for another thing, he cites ilic ex- 
cellent on-lhe-joh training that he ob- 
tained in his own family. 

Saffold and Smith are perfect room- 
mates since neither is home enough 
to bother the other. (Tommie studies 
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almoj.[ ctuirch ai ihc libiat>.j On ihcir 
building the pink paint peeling, but 
inside, if their qiianers are close. llie> 
are as comfortable and as sscll-kepi as 
bachelor pads tend to be. Saffold sleeps 
in the kitchen. Smith curls up on a 
Murphs bed that pulls do\Mi out of his 
closet. His trophies abound, but then, 
on one wall, nu'dcst but striking antong 
all the siKcr. is p4>stcd a purple piece of 
paper. On it. in a female admirer's crisp 
hand. IS w ritlcn. serticalls . a poetic acro- 
n>m that spells out his name: loo Often 
M> Mind In l.niptincss Slo\\l> Moses 
Inward Toward Him. 

Tommie makes n \er> clear, thougli. 
that right noss be runs track and plass 
the licld. He was engaged about a >ear 
ago but. in a classic esamplc of rcserse 
thinking, he caUed the marriage otV. He 
was running faslei and faster lusl at a 
time, he ligured. when he should Inne 
been slowing d<>wn if he were rcalK in 
kne. I’lcsiimabls, then, tlie girl who 
linalls wins Smith's heart will hasc to 
keep liim both happ\ and slow and 
no married woman has had an assign- 
ment like that since the one wlio had to 
spin gold while learning Kunii'iclstili- 
skin's name. 

But the question now is not how to 
slow Tommie Smith down hut liow fast 
he can go. In Oakland this winter on an 
indoor track with sharp turns, he started 
the 440 anchor leg for the San Josc rela\ 
team a full 20 sards back of Trinidad's 
superb Olsmpiaii f.dwm Kobeils. Smith 
passed Roberts witli |20 sards to go. 
Nobods could beliesc it. ■'Before that 
night," Ken Shackelford sass, I had 
neser seen him go t«' his reserscs. dig 
into the old gut barrel. Non see. there 
IS no telling what lie can do if he has to. 
In Oakland, that was ilie onis time in all 
his life that he eser heased after a race. 
Noil don't think lie threw up after the 
iy,5. do sou?" 

On the csintrars. Smith luirsUs stress a 
deep breath, and the magnitude ol his 
aeeomplishment did not esen strike him 
III! that nigin when he was trying to gel 
to sleep. There are track esnies who still 
refuse to beliesc lliat lie ran |y,5. Tlies 
sshine that the track was too short, 
the ssatelies slow or ilie wind high. So. 
what Will thes sas svhen some ila> in a 
race Smith goes for his reserscs and uses 
them, and he is not esen in lose, either? 
bor Tommie Smith is alreads chasing 
beyondness with only ca-psehiek. ea- 
pschick, ea-psehiek in his ears. end 



Gravity won’t 
let you down. 

Koikik the Kod.ak C.xhoI'ski. Projector so Dial 

nobody ever neetl to be eintiarrassed in front of an audience. 
Il chanpes slides liy pruvity, and the result is a slide show 
you kinnr must po on. There's no meduinical [lushinp or 
pullinp or jamminp- slides are simply lowered into place for 
perfect firojection. 'J'he spiilfiroof tray holds ,s() sHtles — a 
whole show- and pives you instant access to any of them. 
Or .sw your slities without the tray— u.se the new optional 
•KMide stack loader. 

Choose from four projector models, startinp at le.ss than 
$bO.The Kodak (’.•MiorsHi.dlH) has easy push-button control. 
'I'he fioO has juish-button filus remote ftirward and reverse. 
The 750 adds remote focusinp. and Die SOO pives you fully 
automatic slirle clianpe as well as complete remote control. 

See your Kodak dealer an<l enjoy cheers all around. 

I'tirt tiihjtrl fe rhungr irtlhoiit nulirr. 

Kodak Carousel Projectors 
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PART 2: THE DODGER STORY 



by BUZZfE BAVASI with JACK OLSEN 


MONEY MAKES 
THE PLAYER 

A movie actress was surprised when the 
her what a baseball star is paid, and 
too. Fame may be a spur, but 



T he Kourax-Dr>sdale holdout was the 
most serious contract discussion 1 
was ever involved in. but it sure wasn’t 
the only one. Money is a big thing in 
and you base some ballplayers 
to nothing much except 
You can holler at them 
the face and you 
till you've got 
nothing 


Ron first came up, he was the college 
hotshot from the University of Southern 
California, and who was he to knuckle 
down and pay attention and concen- 
trate on his job? Stars from the Uni- 
versity of Southern California didn't 
have to go to all that trouble! Fairly 
was running the bases with all the speed 
of a Mack truck and all the alertness 
of a sloth. 

Walt Alston was unhappy about him 
and so was 1. so I took him out to din- 
"Ron,” I said, "as a first baseman 
have the first dime you ever 
ou're never going to be ac- 
luike at first 
eontinutd 


MOMfK MAKES THE PLAYER eonunurd 


base.” I didn't see an> reaction, but I 
plowed full speed ahead. "And you're 
iioing up to the plate like the pitchers 
owe you a living. Who do you think 
you're playing against. San Diego 
State?" He didn't bat an eye. "Pay at- 
tention to me. Ronnie.” i said. "I'm go- 
ing to make a bet on you." Now he 
perked up. "I'm betting that Walter Al- 
ston is wrong about you. SN'alter doesn't 
think you have it. I'm betting SIO.OOO 
you do." By now he'.s on the edge of his 
seat. I mean, you have never seen a 
young man eoncentraie the way Ron 
I'airly wa.s concentrating. "If you hit 
this season the way I know you can hit. 
that's what you'll get." I said. "iO.OOO 
big ones right off the top." I almost bad 
to restrain him from running out to the 
hatting cage right then and there. k\'hy. 
SIO.OOO was as much as his annual sal- 
ary! And he went out and earned it. too. 
Me liii ..122. got the bonus and won him- 
self a starting job. 

I tried more or less the same approach 
with l.ou Johnson. "Sweet l.oii. " one 
I'f the nico.si things that ever happened 
to l os Angeles. We were desperate for 
an oulliclder when Tommy Davis broke 
his ankle in 1965. and the boys at Spo- 
kane recommended Lou. who was then 
.11 years old and in his 13th season with 
his I'Jih club and not exactly burning 
up the league. When 1 had my first talk 
with l.ou I said. "No one on this club 
can hit the si/c of his cap. so you're 
bound to look good." Then I told him 
I would double his pay the minute he 
showed me something. Well, his sev- 
enth home run after we brought him up 
showed nie how to beat the Cubs and 
put the Dodgers in first place, and then 
on the 2llth of September he showed me 
how to heat Cincinnati with a home run 
in the 12ih inning to put the ball club in 
front to stay. Who got his pay doubled 
and won a World Senes share to boot? 
Sweet Lou. that's who! 

VN'illie Davis was another one vvho re- 
sponded to cash, Willie has told the 
story on himself; "1 was a swinging man 
with the foxes hanging on to me and 
my money was going fast when Bu//ic 
called me in. He offered me a hell of a 
piece of cash if I'd get married and buy 
a house. Man. there was a wedding in 
nothing fiat! And I've been a happier 
player since." And a better player, too, 
tho.se famous three errors in one inning 
against the Orioles in last year's World 
Scrie,s notwithstanding. 


It's great to be able to take a kid like 
Willie and by some little stratagem, 
some little maneuver like giving him a 
few grand, turn him into a productive 
major-leaguer. Money makes some play- 
ers go. But that doesn't mean you can 
lay SIO.OOO incentives on the line for ev- 
erybody. Baseball doesn't have that kind 
of money. I remember when we were 
still in Brooklyn and l.eo Durocher was 
married to Laraine Day. One day the 
iwo of ihcm introduced me to the ac- 
tress Joan Caulfield, and we got to talk- 
ing about ballplayers and their salaries. 
The club was playing m Lbbets Field — 
capacity: 32.(XK). jammed to the roof 
and nobody was making a whole lot of 
money, including me and Vl’alicr O'Mal- 
ley, though I couldn't make any body un- 
derstand that, including Miss Caulfield. 
"Jive Black had a good year." she said. 
"How much are you going to pay him 
next year?" 

I said. "Oh. about Sl2,0lKV In fact, 
he's already signed for 512.000," 

She looked shiKkcd. "Only 512. (XX)?" 
she said. "Why. after iiiy tirst year in 
Hollywood I got S100.0(X)a picture " 

I said, "^ch, hut none of your pic- 
tures ever got rained out." 

She probably thought I was some kind 
of a New York w ise guy. but it was true 
that a few extra rainouts at F.hbels Field 
over the course of a season could make 
all the difference on the year. The profit 
margin was slim in a ball park that seat- 
ed only 32.000, 

Through my years in baseball I've 
been blamed for everything except the 
Eilack Sox scandal, but when it comes to 
holding salaries to a minimum at Brook- 
lyn I plead guilty. Beyond the limited 
seating capacity there was a good rea- 
son: our farm .system was anemic, and 1 
wanted to use every nickel 1 could scrape 
up to pump some life into it. Even after 
we moved out to Los Angeles and began 
drawing record crowds I still kept a tight 
clamp on .salaries, and I figure I saved 
something like 52 million in iny first 
10 years. While the team was consis- 
tently near the top or at the top of the 
standings, both in won-lost and at- 
tendance, our payroll was about fifth 
or sixth in the league. The money was 
going into our farm operations. 1 looked 
at it like a nvan looks at his future. 
Maybe he makes 5100 a week, and he 
needs all that to live on. Now he gets 
raised to 5150 a week, but he still lives 
on $100 a week and invests the other 


550 in his future security. That's what 
our farm operations were — an invest- 
ment in future .security. Dur payrol) be- 
gan to shoot up about five years ago, 
when I figured the farm system was set. 
and in 1965 and 1966 we had the highest 
payroll in the National League. We 
wound up paying two pitchers $235,000 
for the 1966 season alone. You remem- 
ber them. 

To me. the best time of the year is 
when we're negotiating salaries with our 
ballplayers. Just on the face of it, you'd 
think I'd be miserable, arguing and 
cajoling and disagreeing with the guys 
1 like the best in the world, hut 1 like to 
argue and cajole and disagree, and so do 
most of my ballplayers. They bring their 
competitive spirit right up to my otfice, 
and sometimes you can hear us all over 
town screaming and shouting about 
money. As far as I'm concerned, any- 
thing goes at salary time. It's just tike 
love and war. I honestly don't think I'd 
hold if against a baJlplayer if he pulled 
a knife on me and ordered me to sign 
him up at a higher figure. He knows 
I'd pull my own knife the next year, 
and we'd both wind up laughing about 
it later. We always do. 

What the players don't seem to know 
is that I've got the whole budget worked 
out in advance, and 1 know almost to 
the penny what each player is going to 
gel. 1 don't bay I'm completely inflexi- 
ble. but I figure a budget is a budget 
and when you start changing it all the 
time you have no budget. Thai's one 
of the things that annoyed me about the 
book that F!d Linn wrote with Sandy 
Koufax. They wrote something to the 
effect that a budget is merely a set of 
figures arrived at by administrative de- 
cision, and one administrative decision 
can be changed by another. Maybe so, 
but then don't call it a budget. I mean, 
if you say to yourself that you're going 
to live on a budget of SlOO a week and 
then you go out and spend 5200. do 
you still have a budget? And if you 
change your SlOO budget to a $200 
budget and then go out and spend $300, 
do you have a budget then? Sandy knows 
belter than that. 

Before salary-and-negoliation lime 
conics around each year. 1 lay out a 
budget, X number of dollars, and that's 
it- I put down a figure for every ball- 
player. and that's what the ballplay- 
er is going to get nine times out of 10. 
Then the fun begins: they come storm- 
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1^: “ IfRose’s is made for gimlets, 
what’s it doing in a whiskey sour? 


The gimlet reape u on every Rose s Lime Juice bottle. Dis- 
played proudly, like a £umly crest. One part Rose’s to 4 or 9 
. parts gin or vodka. Beautifully stated. 

Yet, we understand a goodly number are using our Rose’s 
in their whiskey sours. Why? 

b it because they feel there is no lime juice like Rose’s? 
\ Anywhere? They are quite right. 

Roec's is made of limes grown in Dominica, a lush, tropical 
'' West Indian island. These are tropical yellow limes. Superbly 
i tart-sweet. Not coo sour like untropical green limes. Not coo 
sweet like ordinary bottled lime. Bmer. Much. 

. y It has been said that Rose’s adds a calypso beat to a drink. 
Play some in a whiskey sour: 4 parts whiskey (or scotch), l 
part Rose's. Shake with ice. Strain. Pour. 


MONBY MAKES TMB PLAYB/t eonrinurd 


ing inio my office with al) their tricks 
and stratagems and facts and statistics 
(“Last year, Bu77ic. my average wasn't 
so high, but you’ll see right here m black 
and white that I led the club in sacrifice 
flics and puiouts”). Before they even 
start the sales pitch I know what they're 
worth and what we're going to give 
them. Sometimes the amount I've pen- 
ciled in is more than the player asks for. 
and if you think I'm kidding, ask Ron 
Hunt. When we got him from the Mets 
this year he came in with a salary 
demand, and I told him it was tower 
than my budget called for and we'd 
have to pay him more, w hether he liked 
it or not. Sometimes when all the ne- 
gotiating is over. I find out that I have 
not used up my entire budget. Now, ac- 
cording to some people, f guess what I 
should do at that point is make an- 
other administrative decision and re- 
duce the budget. But as a rule I don't. 
I add a little here and a little there till it 
comes out even. Ask John Roseboro. 
He got one of those raises last year. 

In all my years with the big club, 
we've hardly had any holdout problem 
at all (although I must admit that when 
we finally did get one, it was a peach). 
In 1 5 years I have never had a ballplayer 
miss a single regular-season game be- 
cause of a holdout. Of course, we had 
a few guys like Sandy Amoros who 
would almost automatically send in their 
contract late and show up late for spring 
training, although in his case I was never 
convinced it was anything more than a 
language problem. Amoros is Cuban, 
and he doesn't speak English too good. 
I’ll never forget the time he arrived 
four days late at Dodgertown, and I had 
to fine him. The conversation went like 
this: 

“You arc four days late.” 

“Yes?" 

"Yes. What is your excuse?" 

“What?” 

“Your excuse! Why were you late?" 

“Late. Yes." 

“Well, it will cost you SIOO. Under- 
stand?" 

Sandy put on that wide grin of his. 
He always grinned at the sound of mon- 
ey. “One hundred dollars," he said. 
“Good." 

"No. it’s not good. It means you arc 
fined $100, Do you know what fined 
means?" 

"Fine!” he says. “Hundred dollars! 
Fine!" 
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He thought 1 was going to give him 
S1(X). He got an awful shock when the 
first payday came around. 

The toughest part of salar>' negotia- 
tions, at least for me, is guarding the 
treasury against fringe ballplayers who 
have been hanging on through sheer 
hustle or personality. These guys can 
put you to sleep. They’re players you 
like to sec around, players of limited 
ability who wind up every day wearing 
the dirtiest uniforms. Guys like Rocky 
Bridges. 1 always figured Rocky extend- 
ed his own career by five years on sheer 
hustle, and when he came in at salary 
time I had to keep telling myself what 
his batting average was. When Rocky 
played for me at Montreal we had to 
have his uniform cleaned every day be- 
cause he worked so hard. Don Zimmer 
was the same, and Oino Cimoli was an- 
other. When those guys came in to talk 
money I always had to pinch myself to 
keep from being swept off my feet by 
the way they rolled their eyes. The thing 
a general manager always has to remem- 
ber is that those guys are also full of hus- 
tle in the money department, and if you 
let emotion overcome you the end result 
is you have to take money away from 
more talented ballplayers later on just 
to keep the budget in line. 

1 have become so accustomed to cer- 
tain little negotiating tricks the players 
use that I take them in stride and even 
turn them to my own advantage. Like 
the way ballplayers are always playing 
themselves off on each other. They’ll 
come in and tell me that they happen 
to know that so-and-so is making such- 
and-such, and if that so-and-so is worth 
all that such-and-such, why, then I’m 
worth such-and-such more. To begin 
with, they almost always have the figure 
wrong. 1 don't know how they manage 
to come up with the wrong information 
so often. Don Newcombe comes in one 
year, off a real good season, and he says 
he doesn't care to negotiate at all, he 
simply wants what Sal Maglie is getting 
for the Giants. I push a contract at him. 
and he looks at it and he laughs. “Just 
give me what Sal is getting," Newk 
says. “You know I’m as good as Sal or 
better." 

Well, it so happened that I knew what 
Sal was getting— I used to have a drink 
with him now and then — and it was a 
lot less than Newcombe thought. So I 
said, “O.K., Newk, 1 guess you're right. 
You call up Sal right now, and what- 


ever he says he’s getting you can have, 
too. All right?" 

Newk hemmed and ha^^ed around, 
and finally he said, “Gimme that con- 
tract!" He didn't know it, but he signed 
for more than Maglie made that year. 

We had one stubborn ballplayer who 
came in after a fair year and. just as 
though he was in his right mind, he de- 
manded $25,000. I told him to rest up 
for a day, stay out of the hot sun and 
come back and see me when he fell a lit- 
tle more rational. 

Tommy Davis had Just won the Na- 
tional League batting championship, 
and the next day I told my secretary, 
Edna Ward, to fix me up a phony con- 
tract calling for $9,000 for Tommy Dav- 
is. I told Edna. “Now. when that stub- 
born kid comes into my office today, 
wait about 10 minutes and then call 
me outside so I can leave him in there 
alone." 1 carefully put the Davis “con- 
tract" on my desk where it could be 
seen, and 1 marked its exact position. 
The kid came in. and he and 1 talked 
for a w hile, and then Edna came in and 
said, “Mr. O'Malley wants to see you 
for a minute." 

“Oh. excuse me." I said and stepped 
out. 1 gave it about five minutes; then 
I coughed loudly and walked back into 
my office. Sure enough, the fake con- 
tract had been moved. And all of a sud- 
den the kid is saying. “All right, Buzzic, 
maybe I’m being unreasonable." He .said 
he would sign for $12,000. I wound up 
giving him $18,0(X). 

I’ve pulled that phony-contract stunt 
a dozen times, and I'll do it every chance 
I get. because this war of negotiation 
has no rules. The ballplayers pull dirty 
tricks on me. too. and if that kid hadn't 
been snooping around my private pa- 
pers he'd never have fallen for the trick 
in the first place. 

Once Charlie Neal and Johnny Rose- 
boro showed up at the office together 
and made the mistake of figuring that 
I was predictable about salaries. In those 
days we had a dumpy little office in Los 
Angeles and you could hear everything 
that went on. Neal waited outside while 
Roscy came in, and 1 said. “How much 
do you want. John?" 1 found out later 
that he was shooting for $11,500, but 
they always ask for $500 more, so he 
said, “Oh, about $12,000." 

1 said, “Twelve grand?" I said, “Damn, 
what the hell's the matter with you?" I 
called Edna in, and I said. “Bring me a 
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PRIZE-CASH 

Cash equal to tolls for all traffic in one 
direction (whichever is higher] over the 
Golden Gate Bridge on August 1, 1%7. 

104)00 fiUARANTEED 

|l,000 BONUS It your trttry is vilidated (Set rule 2] 


250 

2iid PRIZES 

Sets of four 

Kelly-Springfield Citation 
Polyester Cord Tires.* 

’When entry Is validated. iSee rble 2] 


250 

3rd prizes 

Pairs of 

Kelly-Springfield Citation 
Polyester Cord Tires.* 

’When entry Is validated. (See rule 2) 


HIDE KEUr-SPHIHDFIELD CimiOH FOLYESTEH CORD JIHES HHD WIH miM! 


Actionland is where you drive.., and four 
full ply Citation with gold stripe sidewall 
is a winner for Actionland Driving. It’s 
Kelly-Springfield’s top-of-the-line tire with 


Polyester Cord — the modern man-made 
fiber that gives you no bump, no thump, 
no flatspotting. The Kelly-Springfield Tire 
Company, Cumberland, Maryland, U.S.A. 


FOR ACTIONLAND DRIVING 


KELLY-SRRINOFIELD TIRES 




OFFICIAL RULES 

t hrmt your tumt int aMtm en ellwitl enitj eltnk {Meili«n«l entry Dianu at yovr nelly-Seimilieie 
dealer) or mam niece at paper NO hueCKASC aEOUIRlD. 

2 Wm SI.OOO (nsl Prtrc catli l>pn»t by havini you' neUy Sprmftield Dealer valltilc (trtn) your entry 
(Wmnini aecnnd priie eniriei nel «aicftal«e wei reterve TWO Citalion irtet. ynMmi tnrid prite entrwt 
t>e1 ■al>ealea aill receive ONE Citation lire ValiPatron net required in Wisconsin.) 

3 Enter as Often as r«u nisA, but mail eacii entry lepariltly to 

''Kelly Sprlatfield Actjonland Sweepstakes" 

P.O. Boi 2S2, New York, N. T. 10046 
Entiiti must be peetmaibed by July 31. IM7. and received by Autust IS. 1967 

4 Winners aii) be selected >r»m an completed iniries m random draamtt conducted by Hie 0. L. Siair 
Corporation, an indepeitdent ludimc ortaniriliMt whoot decisions are final Only one prlre to a 
family wmners mil be notified by mall. 

6 Sneepstases open to residents ol ine Unite! Stales, iscepl employees (and tneir lamilies) ef Tho 
Nelly Spimefield Tire Company and affiliates, its adverlismi aaency and fl>e D. L Glair Corporation 
VM mwie prqbibited by law aii Federal, stile and focal reiuiMions apply. 

Us Also at Sunoco and other leading service stations displaying the Kelly-Springfield sign. 
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What • cock^! What a cail Ford Galaxie 5D0. 
(With evety Ugjit on, just for this picture.) 


Get behind the wheel of a Ford 
Motor Company car and the cockpit 
starts thinking about you. You can 
get our exclusive “thinking" Conve^j- 
icnce Control Panel to check if you> ^ 
door's open, your fuel's low, your 
brake's on, to remind you to fasten 
your seatbelt. (And, when you're 
driving, a red speedometer line thinks 
you should know when you hit 70 
MPH.) 

How safe should life be? The 
dash thinks very— it’s deep-padded. 


So are the windshield pillars, the sun 
visors. The impact-al^rbing steer- 
ing wheel thinks that way, too. (And, 
if you need your 4-way flasher on, a 
switch thinks it's smart to be right on 
your steering column.) 

Twin-Comfort Lounge Seats are^ 
available, too. They think that if 
you’re one height, your wife another, 
you should both be able to adjust 
your own scat for maximum comfort. 
Seatbelts think (hey should retract, 
when you're away. (And, made-to- 
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Comfort in a Marquis: 
Mercury^s adjustable lounge s 
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They think for you.) 



order for ‘‘outdoor? families, Com- 
fort-Stream Ventilation thinks of re- 
circulating fresh air every 20 seconds, 
automatically, with windows closed. ) 

Peace and quiet? You get a ride 
so quiet you can almost “hear” the 


silence. And the optional Stereo- 
Sonic Tape System thinks 70 unin- 
terrupted minutes of wrap-around 
sound is a fine way to relax. 

See how our other better ideas 
think of you: Optional SelectShift 
Cruise-O-Matic, so you can drive 
manually or automatically! A two- 
way key that operates twin tumblers 
for better locking and is always right 
side up. (And, because your car is 
a valuable possession, we suggest you 
always lock your door.) 


Think... think... think. Ford 
Motor Company never stops thinking 
of you. Your safety. Your comfort. 
So you can think of the road ahead. 


...has a better idea 

Mustang • Falcon • Fairlane • Ford * Thunderbird 
New Mercury Cougar • Mercury • Lincoln ConlinenuJ 


Wrap-around sound: 

Ford LTD’s Stereo-Sonic Tape System. 




Come up to the Kool taste. 
Taste extra coolness 
every time you smoke. 


Tc>ii«<<i < ..»(•« .K\TI< .N ■ '^r ^.$(nrA f/ iff .'/Mufl, 


MONBY MAKBS THE PLAYER eontlnunl 


coniract for SI 2,5001" And Johnny gets 
S500 more than he asked for. 

So now he goes outside, and i can 
hear him talking up a storm to Neal. 
He's telling Neal that Bu//.ie‘s in a good 
mood and if you just ask for S500 less 
than you want Buz/.ie’ll add the differ- 
ence and everybody w'ill be satisfied, and 
you'll wind up looking like a reasonable 
guy. Charlie wants S13.000, so he comes 
in and tells me he wants 512,500. I said. 
‘‘Arc you kidding. Charlie? Who do 
you think you are? Jackie Robinson?” 
I called to Hdna: ‘‘Bring me a contract 
for 512,000!" 

Neal signed, and you should have 
heard the free-for-all in the hall when 
he left! I heard him hollering at Roscy. 

“You so-and-so. damn you. anyway! 
You told me to ask for S500 less. Why. 
what's the matter with you. you low- 
life rascal, you!" That caterwauling went 
on until they got out of the building. 

Of course, with certain guys you just 
felt like telling them to go ahead and 
quit, they acted so badly. I mean the real 
stubborn eases, the ones that were always 
telling you that they could make more 
money outside of organized baseball 
anyway. Luis Olmo was like that; he 
threatened Mr. Rickey that he would 
jump to the Mc.xican League, and Mr 
Rickey blew a cloud of cigar smoke and 
Just listened- "You don't understand, 
Mr. Rickey." Luis said. "I'm leaving 
the Dodgers!" 

"I understand," Mr Rickey said, "but 
there's something you don't understand. 
If you walked out of this othcc right 
now and went out on the street and were 
hit by a car and were killed, the Dodgers 
would still play nc.xt year." 

There are times like that when you 
have to call their bluffs. I had to do it 
at Montreal one year with Tommy La- 
sorda. He said he would quit baseball 
rather than play for what I was offering 
him. So I said. "Line, Tommy, what 
arc you going to do?" 

He said. "I'm going to go to work for 
a brewery. " 

I said. "Any special one? I've got 
some good friends at Rhcingold. Maybe 
I can help you, How much do you think 
you'll make?" 

He said. "Oh, about S55 a week. " 

So I said. "Line. Let me help you." 
1 picked up the phone and said. "Op- 
erator. gel me the Rhcingold Brewery. 
Mr. Al Moore." 

Tommy turns while, and he says, 


"What arc you doing?" 

I said, "I'm going to get you a job. 
and it'll pay more than 555 a week. Of 
course, it won't pay what you're making 
at Montreal." 

He says. "Put down that phone! I'll 
sign." He figured that S800 a month for 
playing ball was better than any amount 
he could make in a brewery. Knowing 
Tommy, 1 think he'd have played base- 
ball for nothing, as long as we kept him 
fed and replaced the uniforms he was 
always ripping up. 

Ballplayers frequently threaten to 
quit and go home; Nate Oliver did it 
this year when I sold him outright to 
Spokane He sent back their contract 
and told the general manager, "If you 
think I'm playing for that, you're crazy!" 
A little bit later he called up and asked 
for a 51.000 advance, and then he signed. 
Once Kirby Higbe sent his contract back 
to the front office with an explanation 
that his father-in-law ran a string of 
pharmacies in the Carolinas and he re- 
gretted leaving the Dodgers but the old 
gentleman had offered him an excellent 
position and thank you very much for 
the contract offer but he was quitting 
ba.scball bccau.se he could make much 
more money working for his father-in- 
law. The letter had a P.S.; "Please send 
S2,(K)() advance." 

Some ballplayers just don't under- 
stand money at all, or they don't stop to 
figure things out, and if you wanted to 
you could take advantage of them some- 
thing frightful. Years ago a real good 
hitter was playing for me at Montreal, 
and when I went into the Brooklyn front 
office I put him on the Brooklyn roster 
and sent him a contract calling for 5900 
a month. The major league season lasts 
six months, and 5900 a month for six 
months is 55,400. right? So he writes 
back indignantly and points out to me 
that the major league minimum salary 
is 55.000 a year and he's not going to 
sign for a penny less. So I sent him a 
55.000 contract, and he wound up sign- 
ing for 5400 less than I had offered. He 
figured he was a smart fellow; he could 
count. He was so smart that I sold him 
for 545.000. 

Not long ago we had a similar ease. 
V\'c sent a kid down to Triple- A and 
offered him 57.500 for the sea.son. That's 
not a had salary for a kid. 51.250 a 
month. But he comes into my office and 
he explains that he's quitting baseball 
and that he's going to work for the Los 


Angeles district attorney in some kind 
of youth program. 

I said. "Fine, what's the new job pay?" 

He says. "It pays 56.000, but that's 
1 2 months of the year." 

I said. "Well, look, suppose I make 
out your contract at 57.500 for the 
whole year?" 

He says, "Let me think about it," and 
the next day he comes in and signs. 

You may think you know a ballplay- 
er. hut you never really know him till 
you’ve negotiated salaries with him. 
Years before the world ever knew that 
Chuck Connors was a good actor and a 
zany fellow 1 knew' it, because every 
year I was fighting him over his salary 
and every year he would do some crazy 
thing like mailing me a contract signed 
in blood. I mean, it was only red ink, 
but he'd come in my office in Montreal 
and swear up and down that he had 
opened a vein and signed the contract 
because "you might as well have my 
blood, you've got everything else," and 
then he'd moan and groan around my 
office like Hamlet's ghost or somebody. 
I think the most we ever paid him at 
Montreal was 5450 a month, and for 
this we got a pretty fair first baseman 
and all the theatrics we could stand. It 
was a bargain. I'm glad we don't have 
to pay his salary now. 

Even the nicest guys would surprise 
you by doing downright nasty things to 
get more money, and then cverybody'd 
wind up being sorry. Take a guy like 
Danny McDcvitt. One year he sends his 
contract back to the office in 50 pieces. 
No letter, no nothing. I was furious. I 
wrote him: "You sent that lorn-up con- 
tract back to my assistant, Dick Walsh. 
If you had sent it to me. you'd be out 
of baseball for a long time. But Tm 
going to give you another chance. En- 
closed arc the pieces of your contract. 
When you get it all pasted back to- 
gether again, we'll talk business." We 
did. too. 

One year Carl Erskinc sent his un- 
signed contract back without a letter, 
a very impolite thing to do. and I ask 
you; Is there a nicer guy in the world 
than Carl Erskinc? I mean, if there were 
ever a contest to find the nicest guy alive, 
it would have to be between Carl Erskinc 
and Gil Hodges. And when I get this 
contract back, without even the cour- 
tesy of a little scribbled note. I can't un- 
derstand It- I write Carl a letter saying 
that of ail the people 1 know he is the 
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WHEN YOU BUY A CLOCK RADIO . . . WHY NOT GET THE BEST 


New trom Zenith 
...a super compact 
solid state 
clock radio 
Sor longer life, 
finer performance 


*Manu(acUjrer's sugftcsied retail price 


Zenith's new AM clock radio packs big perform- 
ance in a slimmer-than-cver cabinet. After it 
wakens you with music, Touch 'N Snooze' Con- 
trol lets you doze 7 minutes more, wakes you 
again, repealing up to 5 times. Solid state chassis 
for cooler operation, longer life, instant play. See 
the Codence, Model Y276-only $29.95*— at your 
Zenith dealer's now 


brtort ihr nume gnes un 



Trip plight? Expedite! 


^ Gentlemen: 

• Please send your new free 

• 52 pa 9 e travelbooklel troubleshooter / 

• Saves me time and fuss in travel 
• planning / Complete Master Hosts 
, list of great motor hotels / 

• Covers 254 cities, 46 

• states and 6 foreign countries / 

• Tells where to find them. 

• what extra services and recreation ' 

« facilities / Free reservation and 

• how much is it going to cost?" ^ 

* * information / A vital aid for advanced trip plotting * • 

MASTER HOSTS, Dept S P I, 6901 West Fieewav. Foil Worth, Texas 76116 
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last 1 expect to ireai inc like that. So a 
few days laier I'm in Chicago at u meet- 
ing and the phone rings, and it's Eirskinc. 
calling from his home in Indiana, lie can 
hardly talk, he's so u|iscl vviih himself. 
"liu//ie.'' he says. "I don't know what 
got into me I didn't mean ii Send me a 
coniract right away!" So I did. and he 
signs. And ihc nice thing about it is sim- 
ply this: if I don't get mad. Curl gets 
nmre money, right'.' .As it wun. I had him 
at a disadsantage. and I got off easy. As 
I'nc said, we don't negotiate by the Mar- 
quess of Queensberry rules. 

Then there arc the little things yi>u 
say and do that ci'nie back to haunt you 
years later. One year Duke .Snider sis- 
iied tno in Montreal after he had made 
the biy club, and he told me he was niak- 
inu S9.000 a year for Mr. Rickey. I said. 
■'Duke, when you get your contract next 
year, you tell Mr Rickey he should 
double it. IJc lirm' He'll give in. 'Vou're 
wi>rth every penny of it.” 

When next year's contract lime came 
around, who do yt>u think is general 
manager of the Dodgers'? Thai's right, 
and I send Duke a contract for 515,000. 
He's got a memory like an elephant, that 
guy. and back comes a polite letter in- 
forming me that he had been advised by 
a very wise baseball executive to demand 
StX.OOO this year, "and I was led to be- 
lieve I'd get it." What could I do'' He 
got it. 

Of course, the easiest players to deal 
with are the ones who leave it all up to 
you. They have enough faith in me lo 
know that they are going to he paid what 
they're worth. I'he rest of the guys get 
what they’re worth, too, but not till 
they’ve argued and hollered and raised 
hell to their delight, the newspapers' de- 
light and mine. I cherish a wire from 
Johnny Podres: acc kpi ikrms hir 1963. 
I hadn't mailed his contract yet. Willie 
Davis is another one w ho puts the signed 
contract on my desk every year and I 
fill in the details. Johnny Roseboro has 
done that. Sandy Koufax has. and so 
have plenty of others. On a few cvea- 
sions I have reversed the procedure 
and passed a contract across my desk 
and told the ballplayer, "Just write 
down what you’re worth, and I'll sign 
It.” V'ou have to pick your spot; you 
don't want to give a contract like this 
to a guy who'll till in 51 million and 
cause some kind of ugly .scene when you 
renege. The funny thing is. almost in- 
variably the player w ill put down a figure 
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lower than you had expected to pay him. 
He gets so carried away by your faith in 
him and your good sportsmanship, and 
he's not going to repay you by being a 
louse, is he? So he puts down a fair price, 
and everybody's happy- 

h neser seems to occur to my ball- 
players that I also have a boss to nego- 
tiate my own salary with, and if I did as 
wed with him as they do with me I'd he 
financially set for life. But money diKsn't 
mean a whole lot to me. so long as the 
family '.s getting three .sqttare meals a day. 
and in my own salary discussions I play 
It pretty much down the line. I don't use 
some of the tricks that I could. Like last 
year I got a terrific offer to become gen- 
eral manager of another ball club and 1 
turned it down, and everyhi>dy around 
the office heard about the offer through 
the grapevine. So one of the other front- 
office guys says to me, "Wliat did \fr. 
O'Malley say when you told him about 
it?" 

1 said. "I didn't tell Mr. O'\falloy 
ahiHii It." 

Me said. "Well, you must be nuts! 
-Aren't you going to discuss it with him?" 

I said. "There's no reason to discuss 
It with him. If 1 went in there and told 
him I'd turned down another job. it 
would look like a broad hint for more 
money, wouldn't it? It would look like 
I'm coming in there and saying. 'Ciee. 
what a good boy I am!' I don't play like 
tiiat. and Walter knows it." 

Anyway. I was sure Walter had heard 
about the olTer. and 1 knew he would 
lake care of me in the money depart- 
ment. One day Walter and i sat down 
and discus.scd the club's budget for 1^67, 
and when we got everything straight he 
said to me: "Oh. by the way. Bu/'/ie. 
about your own salary. I want you to 
give yourself a raise, and make it a nice 
one. You've got it coming, tiive yourself 
whatever you think is right." 

I figured if I did nothing he would call 
the auditors and tell them to give me a 
good raise. That was my strategy. He 
ligured I would put myself down for a 
modest raise; that was /lis strategy. I 
pul myself down for no raise and. much 
to my surprise, that was what 1 got. So 
much for my skill at negotiating salaries! 


NEXT WEEK 

Bavasi tells of his adventures w ith Maury 
Wills and Leo Durochcr. twoof the most 
volatile personalities he has dealt with. 



Skil Speed Control Drill Kit 
for the price of the drill alone! 


Less than $26.00 buys this ' j " speed control drill. Plus a 
durable plastic carrying case. Plus a starter set of accessories: 
five drill bits, two driver bits, a set of wood augers, and a 
t-arbide masonry bit. ■ It’s a workshop in itself. You can 
drill or drive in any material. Or, with additional acces.sories, 
the speed control drill will sand, iwlish, grind, even stir paint. 
■ Every job turn.s out perfectly, thanks to variable speed 
control from 0 — 2000 rpm. You get just the job .sjjeed you 
need, simply by varying finger pressure on the trigger. ■ This 
is a limited time offer on Skil's Model 42501 Drill Kit. Get it 
at your nearest hardware, lumber or department store listed 
under “Tools-EIectric” in the Yellow Pages. 



Drives screws with controlled s|)eed Drills metal without center punching 



Drills holes in masonry, tile, glass Drills holes up to 1' dia. in wood 


Put power in your hands with 


POWER^TOOLS 
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PEOPLE 


It probably was not the un- 
kindest cut of all. maybe only 
the fifth or sixth unkindcst cut, 
but former Indonesian President 
Sukarno has been stripped of 
his title. Great Fisherman. Me 
has also been stripped of most 
of his other titles, such as Great 
Lawyer. Great Forester, Great 


beer. “When the scene began 
Gene couldn't draw a glass of 
beer with a good head on it,*’ 
McLaglen said, with the concern 
of a director stuck with an actress 
who cannot cry real tears, “but 
a half an hour later he was work- 
ing the bar like a veteran. He 
can have a bartending Job on 



Engineer. Great Leader of Islam 
and Great Leader of the Revo- 
lution. but U.S. fishermen will 
know which loss hurl most. 

“Saints be. Durned if a feller 
can't run across almost anyone 
in a saloon brawl!" The folksy 
feller who said that was New Or- 
leans Saints Halfback Paul Hor- 
nung, expressing surprise last 
week at finding cx-fightcrs Rex 
Layne and Gene Fullmer in the 
saloon un location in Lchi, 
Utah, where all three of them 
were filming The Devil's Bri- 
gade. Hornung, Luyneand Full- 
mer ishow/i ahine at hrawHng 
practice) were reported to be 
shaping up to the satisfaction of 
Film Director Andrew McLag- 
len as, respectively, two feisty 
lumberjacks and a bartender. 
All three seemed to have a suffi- 
cient natural aptitude for brawls. 
The only real concern was Full- 
mer’s bartending. The ex-mid- 
dleweight champion is a proper 
Mormon who does not drink or 
smoke, and he needed a little in- 
struction in the art of draw ing 


any one of my sets anytime he 
wants it." 

There is a refreshing briskness 
about the governor ofNew Mex- 
ico's approach to a request that 
might easily have bogged down 
in pompousness and red tape. 
Asked for a fishing priKlama- 
tion. Governor Dave Cargo sim- 
ply but firmly instructed “all fish 
in the State of New Mexico . . . 
to cooperate fully with anglers.” 

Toots Shor, saloon-keeper to the 
sporting great, has been involved 
in a couple of exciting non- 
happenings recently. The first 
was the nonhappening in the 
Empire Room of New York’s 
Waldorf-Astoria, where Yankee 
Manager Ralph liouk did not 
slug Singer Gordon MacRae, 
and Shor. of the party, of course, 
did not sec it. Last week Shor 
was arrested for the nonassault 
of one Arthur Jones. Jones seems 
to think that Shor and his bar- 
tender. Edward Himmler, took 
him around the throat at about 
1 : 15 in the morning near Shor's 


New York establishment, but 
Shor explained to newsmen that 
“the first rule of any restaurant 
owner or saloon-keeper is never 
to lay hands on a customer. I 
follow that rule." 

In a world in which things hap- 
pen entirely too rapidly, it is a 
comfort to have England, where 
life proceeds pretty much as 
usual from century to century. 
In the England of 1581. for ex- 
ample. Queen Elizabeth was 
knighting a sailor named Fran- 
cis. And shortly, in the En- 
gland of I9fi7, Queen Elizabeth 
will be knighting a sailor named 
Francis. It will be Elizabeth 
II instead of Elizabeth 1 and 
Francis Chichester instead of 
Francis Drake, but the Queen 
will dub her new knight us- 
ing the same sword with which 
the first Elizabeth dubbed Sir 
Francis Drake, and the two will 
stand together in wax at Ma- 
dame Tussaud's in London {.be- 
low). Sixty-live-year-old Chi- 
chester has reached the North 
Atlantic in his astonishing solo 
circumnavigation of the globe, 
and in a few days he is expected 
to arrive in Plymouth in his 50- 
foot ketch, Gipsy Moth IV. 
Elizabeth II plans to drive to 
Greenwich to meet him upon 
the River Gate steps of the Roy- 
al Naval College of England. 
Her trip will be an honor not 


unprecedented, but rare, and it 
seems like a fair gesture, consid- 
ering that her transportation to 
Greenwich will be a good deal 
more up-to-date than the trans- 
portation Chichester elected to 
duplicate Sir Francis Drake’s 
trip around Cape Horn. 

Fed up with little kids pounding 
on his door and calling, “Can 
Don come out and play?" Dal- 
las Cowboy Quarterback Don 
Meredith finally did come out. 
but he came out into court to 
fight. The owner of Meredith’s 
former apartment had brought 
suit against him for breaking a 
lease that still had three more 
months to run and was seek- 
ing $700 in damages. Last week 
a six-man jury not only ruled in 
Meredith’s favor, it ordered 
Owner Albert Nichols to return 
$5 of his SIOO deposit when 
Meredith testified 1 ) that the 
neighborhood children con- 
stantly knocked on the dw>r 
and “when I couldn't come out 
and play" threw pebbles at the 
w indows, 2) that the house man- 
ager led prospective tenants on 
“guided tours" through the 
Meredith apartment and 3) that 
Landlord Nichols’ charge that 
Meredith’s raccoon had been 
climbing the drapes was a wick- 
ed falsehood. “That wasn't the 
raccoon climbing the drapes," 
Meredith testified, "h was me." 
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Constant testing assures the high quality of 

The Round Tire 



it rolls 
at least 
3,000 
miles 
further! 


It takes a remarkable amount of can 
to make an Atlas PLYCRON* — The 
Round Tire. For example, its mold is 
precision engraved to within 3/1000 
of an inch of perfect round! Other 
molds can be out of round by as much 
as 30/1000 of an inch. 

This near-perfect roundness is just 
one of the many reasons why an Atlas 
PLY CRON Tire rolls more smoothly, 
wears much more evenly, for at least 
3,000 extra miles! 


FOUR ACTUAL PLIES. The Round Tire 
has 4-ply construction for greater 
strength plus many other marks of 
quality — a unique tread design which 
puts more rubber on the road— long- 
er wearing tough rubber comirounds. 
These are just a few of the many ex- 
amples of the care that goes into build- 
ing The Round Tire. 

SAFETY TESTED. You’ll be glad to 
know The Round Tire is also safety 
tested in 54 different ways. In addi- 


tion, complete sets of tires from var- 
ious manufacturers’ production for 
’67 cars were promptly road tested 
under identical conditions by an in- 
dependent test fleet. 

i’hese tests show-ed you can expect 
3,000 more miles from The Hound 
Tire than from tires that come on 
most new cars. 

See the Atlas dealer near you and 
begin getting your extra miles with 
The Round Tire! 


ATLAS PLYCRON 


Sold at over 50,000 leading service stations 
Atlas Tires * Batteries * Accessories 



ROWING/ Peterson 


Old Jawn 
was a very 
bad bear 

Northeastern boldly challenged, 
but Harvard maintained a tradition 

T he 14 crews facing Harvard, unde- 
feated in 24 straight races, felt a lot 
like the parson who was chased up a tree 
by a grizzly beai. "Oh. I.wrd." the pai- 
son prayed from his unsteady pulpit, 
"if you can't help me, please don't help 
that bear." 

Harvard was grizzly. Princeton had 
been given a good chance against the 
Crimson in the Compton Cup regat- 
ta. Harvard ate up the Tigers by four 



lengths. Penn was then given a better 
chance. It lost by three lengths. 

Unbeaten in college competition since 
May 1%^. the Crimson had won the 
Kastern Sprints heavyweight champion- 
ship at Worcester. Mass, three consecu- 
tive limes, and last weekend was ready to 
make that four. "The only way to beat 
Harvard." said one hanger-on. "is to get 
a tail wind and a big-cared crew." 

Others were unanimous in attributing 
Harvard's dominance to Harry Parker's 
goodcoaching. "Harvard'smaterial isno 
better, really," Cornell Coach Stork San- 
ford said, "but Parker is a real student of 
the sptvri. gets the stuff across and is not 
afraid to experiment." 

"Parker." Wisconsin's Norm Sonju 
said more simply, “is the best thing to 
happen to Harvard since old Jawn died." 

Partly because Harvard had made sal- 
ad out of the Ivies earlier this season, 
such heretofore undreaded naval powers 
as Northeastern and Boston University 
had been seeded second and third in the 
sprints. That made sense. Northeastern 
had lost to the Crimson by a ntere sec- 
ond. and the only crew close to the Hus- 
kies had been BU. 

Perhaps alone among the challengers 
Northeastern showed no sign of fearing 
fierce Harvard, "We expected it." said 
Publicist Jack CJrinold of NU's No. 2 
seed. It became apparent, moreover, that 
Nonheasicrn fully expected to win. 

"We understand that the traditional 
crews win this race," Coach G. trncsi 
Arletl .said at a crew luncheon. "But wc 
plan to start a new tradition." 

The annals of rowing at Northeast- 
ern University extend back exactly three 
years, and nobody in the varsity boat 
had seen the inside of a shell before 
then. But what some folk had failed to 
properly appreciate was that by hiring 
Arlelt away from Harvard in 1964, NU 
had imported a powerful dollop of tradi- 
tion readymade. Stccly-haircd. black- 
spectacled. peak-capped Arletl comes 
from Henley-on-Thames, w here his fam- 
ily has been in coaching and rowing for 
more than a hundred years. A teakettle 
boils in his oRice. awaiting visitors. 

"1 ought to first tell you how 1 came 
to America, shouldn't I?” Arlelt said 
last week, a warm smile softening his 
strong English features. "U was a boy- 
hood ambition of mine, but I never had 
the get-up-and-go. as you say, to do it. 
I did talk to Jack Kelly — you know, the 
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brother of Grace— and I was always im- 
pressed by the attitude, the desire to win, 
of American oarsmen 1 had met at Hen- 
ley. At last my daughter decided to 
come as a secretary and I thought, by 
gosh, if my daughter can do it, I can." 

Beginning at Philadelphia's Lower 
Mcrion High School. Arlett became Rut- 
gers freshman coach and then small- 
boats dircctural Harvard — 'sculling be- 
ing me top love"— before being attracted 
to Northea,stcrn by the chance to start 
his own program. "If this hadn't been a 
good group of boys not afraid of my 
bark and growl — of w hich I've got plen- 
ty — one or the other of u.s would have 
been long gone by now. But they've been 
all 1 hoped for. Those who had thought 
it was going to be a boating party drifted 
away directly as I put them to work. 
Despite my grunl.s and groans the stayers 
arc a pretty happy lot." 

Since Northeastern's cooperative stu- 
dents work in industry until 5 or later. 
Aricli's happy lots never started their 
practices until 6 p.m. Still, with intense 
interval training, they managed to log 
500 to 600 miles before the sprints. "1 
just worked them." Arletl says, "and if 
anybody was off color, wc sent him off 
to student health." 

There were setbacks. In a young legend 
known as the Wreck of the Hechi, 
Northeastern demoIisFicd a borrowed 
shell its first lime on the river. This year 
it announced it would get on the water 
on Kebruary 7. That day Boston blan- 
keted down under one of the biggest 
blizzards in its history. Arlett heard a 
lot about mad dogs and Englishmen. 

Arlett. who has been known to take 
refuge in coachly evasions, was all candor 
when it came to the sprints. "Wc had 
open water with 20 strokes to go against 
Harvard." he said, referring to their race 
at the beginning of the season. "Then 
there was that unfortunate crab. They 
still beat us by only one second. Now, 
Harvard have improved, but they'll have 
to have improved by three lengths, won't 
they, because wc'vc improved by two?" 

A sign in the NU locker room trans- 
lated that into American. "Kill Har- 
vard." it said, in fluorescent green. 

The morning of the regatta was bright 
and warm, full of sunshine and promise. 
Trees were still bare-limbed. but so was 
the crowd of 25.000. Festive, it drank 
record quantities of beer, threw a record 
number of beer cans into the water and 


wailed e\pcciantly to lind out what 
would happen to that parson we left 
hear-limbed. 

In brief, the bear climbed the tree 
and had lunch. Harvard won the first 
varsity heavv weight heat, its 25th victory 
in a row. by four full lengths over previ- 
ously undefeated Cornell It won the 
varsity final, the 2fith straight Crimson 
victory, by two full lengths and 7,6 sec- 
onds — the second-longest winning mar- 
gin in the history of the hARC over 
fourth-seeded Penn. Northeastern. Cor- 
nell. Yale and Boston. Dark workhorse 
Northeastern won a kind of moral vic- 
tory. A distant fifth going into the last 
200 feet, it pul on a sprint that upstaged 
even Harvard's and tinished a strong 
third, almost catching Penn. 

Harvard could know nti jubilation or 
disappointment, only an inward pride in 
having rowed about as well as Harvard 
ever has in 1 16 years of winning crew. 

‘ I knew vve had it after about .100 meters 
or so,” Coxswain Paul Hoffman said 
maiter-of-faciK. Cottfirnied Stroke latt 
Gardiner, a handsome tan-haired Yan- 
kee. ‘’Thccox leaned forward after about 
.10 strokes, as he always dews when we're 
winning, and said. We're ahead of the 
field.' •• 

• You have to credit Harry [Paikcrl 
for most of this." Gardiner continued. 
“He's a psychologist. Concentrating in 
psychological anthropology myself. I've 
studied him quite a bit and I still haven't 
figured out how he dives it." Psychologi- 
cal Anthropologist Gardiner searched 
for a properly clinical term to describe 
Parker's coaching and gave up. "Harry 
is cool.” he said. 

Harvard now dominates rowing, and 
if you disbelieve this consider the present 
varsity boat. A new bow and the 2 and 4 
men were installed follow ing the North- 
eastern race. The boat now contains one 
senior and three sophomores. Don't 
ask Parker why. He would not admit to 
choosing tuna lisli salad over chicken 
salad and. in fact, refused to come out 
front for the trophy presentations. 

Gardiner, slightly more demonstra- 
tive. counted captured jerseys w ith a cer- 
tain silent satisfaction. "Kourteen?'' he 
ended. "Seems like there were 1 5 crews 
out there.” "Stupid." a girl said, "you 
were the ISth." "Oh. yeah, that's right," 
the stroke said. 

Thfe bear has a weakness. It loses count 
of its victims. end 



Pennsylvania admits that there comes a time when you must steel 
yourself to exploit your opponent's sympathy. So. while warming up 
for the match, tell him in clinical detail all about your “bad back.” 
Thereafter, throughout the match, never bend to pick up a ball. In- 
stead. kick everything his way for him to bounce or hand to you. The 
extra effort involved will soon drain his stamina. Important point: 
Interrupt play at crucial points for mild, back stretching exercises. 





The Pennsylvania. Centre Court’Advantage 


As you see your opponent tiring, press your advantage 
with the Centre Court ball and racket. Nowhere can 
you find better assurance of victory. The famous 
Centre Court ball . . . explosively energy-packed. The 
new Centre Court racket ... a precision instrument of 
polite destruction. Ask for them by name wherever 
quality sporting goods are sold. Pennsylvania Centre 
Court. 

Gef your copy of "WHy Tennis by Pennsylvania" free 
when you purchase your next can of Centre Courts. Or 
write Pennsylvania. P. 0. Box 951, Akron. Ohio 44309, 
enclosing fOC to cover mailing. 


PENNSYLVANIA BRAND 
ATHLETIC PRODUCTS 
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ANO WATER 


The best from the Derby and 
some new faces, too 

It's a cinch that Proud Clarion will not be 30 to 1 in Saturday's 
Preakness. One look at the field indicates there is nary a sleeper 


HORSE RACING /IV/j/y^ey Tower 


O ne obvious reason w by the 92nd run- 
ning of the i’rcaknessai Pimlico this 
week should be a tirsl-class horse race is 
that Its small field probably will include 
the first five finishers of the Kentucky 
Derby. This will guarantee a true test 
over the Preakness mile and three-six- 
teenihs. a track with tighter, trickier 
turns than Churchill Downs. It also will 
provide Mr. and Mrs. John Galbreath's 
Derby winner. Proud Clarion, with the 
perfect opportunity to prove to many 
skeptics that he really is a better horse 
than the four who followed him across 
the finish line two weeks ago- Barbs 
Delight, Damascus. Reason to Hail and 
•Ask The Pare. 

In addition to these five the Preakness 
field is likely to include at least two, and 
maybe three, of the belter 3-ycar-olds 
who. for one reason or another, passed 
up the mile-and-a-quartcr at Louisville. 
Florida Derby Winner In Reality, for 
one. is fit and fresh, and Great Power 
may take upthe challenge for the Phipps 
family as a substitute for Successor, Dr. 
Pager, who showed at .'\qucduct last 
week that he is a superior miler by win- 
ning the Withers in a near-record 1:33^5 
over prev iously undefeated Tumiga. is a 
Preakness possibility also. “I think we 
could probably win it." says his trainer. 
Johnny Nerud. "but it’s too close. I sel- 
dom run a horse on consecutive Satur- 
days. and I may go for the Jersey Der- 
by or the Metropolitan Handicap at 
Aqueduct [against Buckpasser].’'Thus if 
the current picture does not change 
early in the week, it would mean a field 
of seven or eight, just what one would 


expect for a race of such value (5150.000 
added) and prestige. 

There is no reason w hy Proud Clarion 
should not repeat, after his rousing finish 
in the Derby when he overtook Barbs 
Delight in the last sixteenth and beat him 
a length. Tet there are those who doubt 
that he is the best distance-running .3- 
year-old in the country , and 1 am one of 
the doubters. It is difiicult to justify this 
feeling, for none of those beaten in the 
Derby had any excuse. Still. I believe that 
Proud Clarion was brought up to the 
Derby perfectly by Trainer l.oyd Gentry, 
and that once is not enough. The colt 
w ill have to do it again this week in order 
to convince many who ignored his 
chances and 30 to I odds in Kentucky. 

Damascus, who looked like a sure 
winner at the head of the stretch at 
Churchill Downs before he hung, re- 
mains the horse to beat. "He was more 
rank and washy than I'd ever seen him 
before a race." Trainer Frank W'hitclcy 
said last week after he had brought Mrs. 
Thomas Bancroft'scoli back to his home 
barn at Laurel. "Some say that keeping 
him secluded from the excitement at the 
track and then exposing him to it alt at 
once could have caused this. But who 
can tell'.’ His loss was no fault of Bill 
Shoemaker's, Bill rode him perfectly. So 
the fault was cither the horse's or mine 
— probably mine. But I'm not changing 
anything. Losing the Derby was part of 
the game. W'e'll just hope things turn 
out differently this time around." It 
might be noted that the last time around 
for Frank Whiieley was in 1965. His 
charge, Tom Rolfe, had run third in the 


Derby and then went on to win the 
Preakness. 

Barbs Delight simply cannot run a 
better race than he ran in the Derby, 
and it could be that he will never run as 
well. He is moving from a track on w hich 
he had never lost before the Derby. He is 
also losing the services of Jockey Kenny 
Knapp w ho, although asked to ride him 
again, has turned down the mount in or- 
der to be on Rhubarb in the Betsy Ross 
at Garden State. Even if Bill Hartack 
gets the assignment- he rode Barbs De- 
light in the Derby Trial — it would seem 
that the coll is being asked to do an aw- 
ful lot in a hurry; the Derby Trial, the 
Derby itself and now the Preakness in 
the space of 19 days. 

In Reality, on the other hand, has gen- 
uine Preakness credentials. The distance 
should suit him fine. He passed up the 
Derby, trained at Ciarden Slate, was the 
first of the Preakness horses to reach 
Pimlico and. as his cheerful trainer. Sun- 
shine Calvert, puts it. "It isn't so much 
a question of whether he's fit enough as it 
is whether he is good enough." The last 
time this question came up involving a 
fresh contender waiting for the Derby 
field to arrive — was in 1962 when Greek 
Money won the Preakness at 1 1 to I by 
a nose over Ridan. while Derby Winner 
Decidedly ran a dismal eighth. 

Both In Reality and (.Jreat Power were 
to have run in a prep for the Preakness 
last week, but the race failed to fill. This 
upset In Reality's training and prompted 
Ogden Phipps to note, "1 don't know 
what we'll do now with Great Power. 
W'e would have been glad to run in a 
betless race in order to get a race over the 
track. Now we're not too sure whether 
we'll even get to the Preakness itself." 

The Derby's fourth- and fifth-place 
finishers. Reason to Hail and Ask The 
Parc, are back for more of the same. 
The former, as consistent as a mortgage 
bill, was third, even though he was beat- 
en 1 1 lengths by Dr. F'ager and Tumiga 
in the Withers, but Trainer Hirsch Ja- 
cobs loves to run his horses. "Wc'll try 
the whole circuit." he said with a smile. 
"After all, if you don't run you don't 
win." Ask The F-are seems outclassed in 
this company. 

There are no real sleepers in this bunch. 
I'm sorry to say. .And I'm going to slick 
with Damascus. Trainer Prank Whitcley 
is a Maryland man. and the Preakness is, 
after all, ilw Maryland race. iHO 


Barracuda: wild 



Barracuda's winning ways spell doom 
tor an entire city. Dullsville. 

Pity. Life in Dullsville was so un- 
complicated. (“Sure I'd like a sports 
car. But I can't afford one") 

Then Barracuda had to bollix things 
up. With three wild ones guaranteed 
to cure the drearies. 

A fastback. A convertible. And a 
$2449-- hardtop — America's lowest 
priced sports car. (Repeat: sports car. 
not sporty car. Barracuda delivers.) 
Proof? Find a quick stretch of road. 


Downshift. Flick the wheel. With tor- 
sion-bar suspension, you don't corner, 
you carve. Clean Confident. 

Scan the instruments. They're 
gauges, not warning lights. Readable 
at a glance. 

Now — track toward the sun. If you 
chose the optional 273 or 383 V-8 
with Formula S Package, you’ve made 
a great sports car even sportier. 

Chase the horizon. A smile round 
your eyes as a sign blurs by. 

Dullsville: Population 0 


Vlymoutfi 

CHRYSLER 



Of course I trust 
you, Charlie. 

Where’s the ruler? 


“When you’re out of Schlitz, you’re out of beer.” 


Try the taste of the most carefully brewed beer in 
the world. The beer that takes 1,174 careful brewing 
steps. Schlitz. Real gusto in the great light beer. 






ELANESE 


*^9li1lfomlo«nim», Tvmm, Phll»a«IsW* EsgU; Mult. Chlt»BO Bl»ek B»*k, 


acetate 
is for 

skin divers 


Every active sportsman wants trunks that stretch. Thus these great new 
slrctch trunks made principally of Celanese* acetate. They dry quickly 
and stay comfortable all day, whether you're diving or looking things 
over. Many other styles. You'll recognize them by our "Expandable” label 
— which means stretch. Trunks shown (left to right) are plasticized faille 
(about $7;. sharkskin (about $8). and oxford (about $7.50). 



janlzeii 

sportswear for 
sportsmen 





BASEBALL / William Leggett 


Behind the bold Red uprising in Cincinnati 


They were disheartened, confused, badly beaten last season. But with a new manager, some surprising new 
pitching stars and a “25>man team" attitude, the Reds are turning their speed and muscle Into instant success 


O il Opening Day in Cincinnati ihi\ 
year schools and offices were 
closed as usual, and a long line formed 
early near the shocshinc stand inside the 
old ball park. Just about everyone fronx 
Pigua. Chillicothe. Lexington and Padu- 
cah seemed to be wearing an American 
Legion cap and marching across the 
outfield grass, and a group of fans, the 
Rosie Reds, presented a bouguct of 
flowers to the manager's svjfc. it was all 
line and traditional, hut when the criiwd 
settled back in its seats it wanted some- 
thing more. It wanted .something that 
would help erase the memories of iy6(>. 
when the Reds, favored by many to win 
the pennant, finished a dismal seventh. 

Scldoni have the wishes of fans been 
fulfilled so guickly and emphaticalls. 
In the first inning Vada Pinson leaned on 
a fast ball and drove it into the right- 
field bleachers. Oneout later. Deron John- 
son did the same thing, and the Reds 
were off and moving toward their best 
Stan in 55 seasons. As of last Sunday, 
they had won 21 games, more than any 
other ball club in the majors, and the> 
were holding on to first place in the Na- 
tional League. 

They did it with skill, with muscle and 
with luck, (iood teams always seem to 
pick up extra victories in almost impos- 
sible ways, and .so far this season the 
Reds are a perfect example. The two 
best outfielders on the team bump to- 
gether under a routine fly. the ball drops 
and two runs score but it makes no 
difference, because a Cincinnati pitcher 
who has not had a hit in 18 at bats lines 
a single to tic the game. A man carrying 
a baiting average of .000 walks to the 
plate and triples home two runs. An IX- 
year-old boy suddenly becomes one of 
the belter pitchers in the league. The 
conversion of a reserve outfielder to a 
pitcher works so well that people just 
look at him and say, ‘‘Wow!" 



When this season began everyone 
agreed that the Reds lacked pitching. 
But suddenly the Cincinnati pitchers, 
w ho depend more on sheer strength than 
they do on finesse, begun to look good. 
The Reds are, man for man. the biggest 
team in the league even taking into con- 
sideration whippets like Tommy Har- 
per, Leo Cardenas and Vada Pinson 
and the pitchers are an important part 
of that bulk- W'hen opposing hiliers look 
out at Jim Maloney <fi’2", 214 ptuindsi. 
Milt Pappas 2I0|. Billy MeCool 

(6'2'. 208). led Abernathy (ft‘4'. 210). 
Mel Queen 197) or C»ary Nolan 

(6'.V. 190). they do not care for what 
they see, because big pitchers usually 
mean Fast balls and fast balls mean strike- 
outs. Naturally, the Reds lead the league 
in strikeouts, even though Maloney, the 
ace of the staff, is. as usual, not as sharp 
now in the early spring as he will bo lat- 
er on. Abernathy and Queen have given 
the staff balance and have filled a des- 
perate need by coming in from the bull- 
pen time after time to nail down winning 
games. 


Cincinnati's hitlers are just as intimi- 
dating as the pitchers. Harper and Pin- 
son and Cardenas sting the ball, but 
Deron Johnson. Lee May. Tony Perez. 
Don Pavlelich and Johnny hdwards, 
wht> average 6'2'' and 208. can crush it. 
Pete Rose does a little of both; he has 
the 'peed and hustle of the w hippets and 
the strength and impact that the big men 
base. The awesome si/e and speed and 
rattling hilling power jolt and shake 
Cincinnati’s opponents into making 
mistakes. 

There is another factor m the Reds' 
success, and perhaps U ts the most im- 
portant of all. Rose explainv: '‘W'e'rc a 
25-inan team now. Look. Tonight Vada 
Pinson can't play because he pulled a 
muscle in his hip. Tommy Harper moves 
over to center field, and Floyd Robin- 
son plays right. Keep your eye on Rob- 
by. He has worked like hell to get ready 
to help. On days off he'd go out to the 
ball park and work out and run to keep 
himself in shape. ju>t so that when the 
time came and he was needed he wouldn't 
let anyone down." Robinson had not 
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If this were an 
ordinary gin, we 
would have put 
it in an ordinary 
gin bottle.fi 
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PRONOUNCE IT 
“TANKER-RAY” 




CHARLES TANQUERAY & C? U?- 
LONDON. ENGLAND. 
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had a hit yet this season, but that night 
he broke open the game in the Hrsi in- 
ning with a triple, got another hit later, 
scored two runs and stole a base. "When 
we went to spring training last year," 
says Vada Pinson, "we didn't have 
Frank Robinson. He had meant so much 
to this team that nobody could begin to 
measure it." Robinson, of course, had 
been traded to the Baltimore Orioles in 
a deal that quickly became part of the 
game's folklore. Pinson says, "We began 
1966 with a big question mark, Who 
was going to replace Frank? And then 
other question marks kept piling up 
on that one. We had a bad attitude the 
first half of the season, the worst 1 can 
remember, and this is my 10th year with 
the Reds, There was too much experi- 
menting, too much fussing, too much 
dissension, Guys seemed to be play- 
ing for themselves instead of doing the 
little things that help win games." 

At the All-Star break the Reds were 
in eighth place, and Manager Don Heff- 
ner. despite a two-year contract, was 
fired and replaced by Dave Bristol, a 33- 
year-old coach who had handled most 
of the Cincinnati players during a nine- 
year tour as a manager in the minor 
leagues. The Reds, who had played so 
poorly under Heffner, turned around un- 
der Bristol and won 31 of their next 49 
games. 

In his third game after taking over, 
Bristol made a managerial move that 
has vastly affected this year's quick 
start. Hopelessly beaten in a game against 
the St. Louis Cardinals, he walked down 
along the dugout in the eighth inning 
and told Mcl Queen, a 24-ycar-old re- 
serve outfielder, to go to the bullpen and 
warm up. Queen, who had a powerful 
throwing arm for an outfielder, thought 
the manager wanted him to serve as a 
bullpen catcher for another relief pitch- 
er. "No." Bristol said. "'V'ou're going to 
pitch the ninth inning." Queen, who had 
thrown baiting practice from lime to 
time, was shocked, but when he came 
in to pitch he struck out two of the three 
men he faced and got the third one on 
a little ground ball. He made six more 
appearances during the season, and 
though some were bad. Bristol was con- 
vinced that Queen could be made into 
a major league pitcher. He was sent to 
the Florida Instructional League, where 
Pitching Coach Mel Harder went to 
work on him. When the Instructional 
League season was completed. Queen 
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was sent to the Aragua club in the Vene- 
zuelan W inter League and was spectacu- 
lar. winning seven games. Insing onl> 
tw'o and compiling an inlinitcsimal 
earned run aserage of 0,76. 

During the fall Bristol also watched 
1 8-ycar-oid Crary Nolan, a S60.000 bonus 
boy. as he worked in J'lorida, and he be- 
gan to wonder silently if Nolan could 
make it to the majors after only two 
months in the minors. In spring training 
Nolan pitched W'cll in inlrasquad games, 
and Bristol continued to dream. In e\hi- 
bition games Nolan did esen belter, and 
the Reds decided to let him try t<5 make 
the jump to the majors. He jumped. In 
his first 47 innings Nolan struck out 48 
batters, won three games, failed to win 
another when he lost a shutout in the 
ninth inning and had an [:RA of 2.11. 

When w riters asked Bristol this spring 
who would play first base for Cincinnati 
he answered. "The great Battle of South 
Monda continues between Tony Perez 
and [.ee May. Hqual! Both about equal! 
May is 6' 3' and weighs 205, and when 
he played for me at San Diego he hit 34 
homers and drove in 103 runs. Perez is 
6' 2' and 204. and w hen he played for me 
at San Diego he hit 34 homers and drove 
in 107. The great Rattle of South Plorida 
will continue. Whoever shows he is best 
will win the job," But when spring train- 
ing ended, both May and Perez had been 
to bat an almost identical number of 
limes and each had hit .333. So the bat- 
tle goes on. and both play. 

The biggest decision that Bristol had 
to make, of course, was moving Pete 
Rose to the outfield. Rose was the Na- 
tional l eague's All-Star second baseman 
in 1965. and for two years running had 
collected more than 200 hits. But Bristol 
wanted Rose to move to the outfield so 
that he could bring Dcron Johnson back 
in to the infield. Two seasons ago. as a 
third baseman, Johnson had led the ma- 
jor leagues in runs batted in. but when 
HetTncr moved him to left field last year 
his hitting fell off terribly. “I didn’t like 
left field." Johnson said. "It bothered me 
all around You make a mistake in the 
outfield and you look awful. Tm more 
comfortable at third." When Bristol 
asked Rose if he would mind giung to 
left. Pete said, "ril give it a heck of a 
try." Now he is in love with the outfield. 
"I want to play out there the rest of my 
life." he said last week. "I want to make 
the .All-Star team as an outfielder. Those 
other guys- blood. Mays. Clemente, 
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EsQuim Socks' t’oinliiiw Orion* iirr\ lie. lu Imi and ^larv^■^:i* 

olefin in some profty exeiting colors, liul lliaf's only tlie lieginnin}i. 

These Ks(}uire Socks couhl he the most c-oniftirlahle so«-ks voiTlI ever wear. 
Marve.s? helps feet stay cool atnl dry. And makes soft socks even softiT. 
They're even machine wasliaMe. And thev dry iti a (lash. Without losinj' 
their shapt*. The ‘’.Aztec*’ hv Kxpiire Socks come.s in 10 ‘'inlcrestinji" color 
eomhinalions. One size fils 10 lo \ ^. 'I'lie price'/* .\ vitv lame SI .AO a pair. 
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a most pleasant experience 



English 

leather. 


aftershave... 
after shower... 
after hours... 

.. the ALL-PURPOSE MEN S LOTION, 
packagec in redwood. $2.00, $3.50, 
$6.50. $10.00. 

Be sure your fragrance wardrobe " 
includes ENGLISH LEATHER* . .il'slhe 
one you'll reach for again and again. 


£iMEM COMPANY. INC., NORTHVALE. N.J. 


A complete line of men's toiletries including. .. 

... the SHAVING CREAM. $1 .50 
. . the PRE-SHAVE LOTION , $1 50 
GIFT SETS in authentic redwood boxes. $3.00 to $10.00 


Reduce ^ 
locker-room ft 
risk of , V 
athlete's 
foot with 
Dr.Scholl’s 
Solvexf 



Ideal after-shower protection. Solvex 
helps prevent athlete's foot infection. If 
it's too late for prevention. Solvex kills 
fungi on contact, brrngs quick relief from 
itching, helps promote healing. In spray. 

powder, liquid, ointment. 

EVERVTHINQ EDR FOOT CARE 



car using oil ? 

add Casite 


at your service station 




Try 

Field & 
Stream 

...the different 
new aromatic 
pipe tobacco 


“I couldn’t 
take a 
chance on 
hiring 
someone 
who’s 
mentally 
retarded!’ 

If that's how you feel, 
you don't know the fact^. 

■VVrilc for a free brxiklet to 
The ITesident's Committee 
on Mental lieiardaiiim. 
W'ashinRlon. D C. 



Aaron — they better stay on their toes. 
I'm more mature now. In two years my 
neck size went from 15 to 16Vi- I'm 
stronger. My homers have increased. 1 
had a total of 10 my first two seasons. 
But then I got II, and then 16 and — 
maybe it won’t be this year — l*m hoping 
to be one of those players who can hit 
25 a year.” 

Two weeks ago it seemed as though 
the Reds' quick start had come to an 
abrupt stop. After winning 10 of 12 
games they went against the Cards in 
Busch Memorial Stadium in St. Louis, 
got four hits in two games and were 
shut out twice. The second shutout took 
only an hour and 40 minutes to play, 
and since the game had started at noon 
to encourage businessmen to come lo 
the ball park the Cincinnati team had 
more than two hours to kill before their 
charter flight would carry them on to At- 
lanta. Instead of letting his players sit 
around. Bristol sent them buck on the 
field for extra batting practice. "It was a 
lot better than hanging around the club- 
house." says Rose. "We hit and hit, 
and 1 said. 'I'd hale to be the Atlanta 
Bra%es.'" The Reds flew to Atlanta, 
smashed three home runs, four doubles 
and 1 1 other hits and smothered the 
Braves 14-7. 

The next day. however. Cincinnati was 
stung by two injuries that only a 25-man 
club could overcome. Johnson, who was 
leading the league in homers at the lime, 
tore a hamstring muscle when he put his 
foot into a hok left from a soccer game 
that had been played a few da>s earlier. 
He was forced to the bench, but Perez 
moved over from lirst to till in at third, 
and played very well. foo. Then Tommy 
Helms, last year's Rookie of the Year, 
got his spikes caught sliding back into 
second base and broke his big ti^, but 
there was Chico Ruiz ready to till in. 
Ruiz says, "I play many positions. So 
many positions that I sonietimes cannot 
buy milk for my children because all the 
money goes for buying gloves." 

There will be money for milk and 
gloves both if Chico and the rest of the 
Reds keep up their early pace. Their fast 
start is particularly encouraging because 
they have played a majority of their 
games on the road. As the Reds move 
into June, they will get a chance to use 
their strength at home in Crosley Field, 
and maybe then the 25-n'ian team will 
finally and totally erase the bitter memo- 
ries of a year ago. ino 
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David Wolf manufactures golf putters artd wedges >n Santa Mon<ca. California 


“Look, I manufacture golf clubs. 

My money’s going into the business. ..not life insurance!” 


"Then a MONY man showed me how a good investment in life insurance 
was as important for my family as investments in my business!" 



'■ I've got some life insurance 
already.’ I told MONY man John 
Levi. 'Besides I need my money 
for this golf club business ' 
"But John made a careful 
study of my situation and came 
back with some solid ideas He 
showed how an investment m 
an Executive Equity policy made 
sense It would give my family 
the protection they needed dur- 
ing these years of uncertain 
growth It would also build cash 
values 1 could use towards pay- 
ment of premiums if things got 
tight. Or to help with retirement 
Or for college for our children 
"I bought John's program, 
and more since then, John also 


helped me and my partner set 
up a fine MONY group plan for 
our employees. 

"John IS always studying to 
broaden himself And he's very 
prepared He and MONY have 
eased a lot of my worries " 

MONY men care for people. 
Get in touch with a MONY man 
near you Rely on his seasoned 
judgment to provide you the fin- 
est life and health insurance pro- 
tection money can buy — from 
MONY a leader for 124 years. 

MONY 

MUTUAl. Of NtW VOR'' 


MONV 






OLYMPICS / Lee Briggs 


The last living amateur is 
still a king among kings 


The talk was of deposing Avery Brundage when the IOC met, Put at 
the end it was the controversial American who reigned over royalty 


Th;ii aging, royalty-ridden club of mil- 
' lionaircs olTicially known as the In- 
ternational Olympic Committee con- 
vened in Iran's capital city of Teheran 
last week, dealt dutifully with an agenda 
that ranged from South African segrega- 
tion to steroid drugs, and. to nobody's 
surprise, left unanswered the biggest 
question of all: How long will Avery 
Brundage coniinue to run the Olympic 
movement? 

Today’s younger generation can be 
pardoned for believing that Avery Brun- 
dage invented the Olympic Games. He 
has been a member of the IOC since 1 936 
and its president since 1 952. He was pres- 
ident of the U.S. Olympic Committee 
for 24 years (1929-53), and competed in 
the 1912 games at Stockholm in ihe all- 
around eveni, a one-day backbreaker 
that was the forerunner of today's two- 
day decathlon. He will be SO In Septem- 


ber. and 81 by the time his current four- 
year term as IOC president expires with 
the Mexico City summer Garncs in Oc- 
tober 1968. 

“rve had more than half a century in 
the Olympic movement," Brundage said 
with pardonable pride, plunking stock- 
inged feet on a brass table in his room 
at the Royal Teheran Hilton, where the 
IOC meeting was held. "At one time or 
another during those years I've been 
called a capitalist, a Communist, a so- 
cialist. a fascist and a lot of other things 
that are unprintable. Kinder pei>ple have 
called me the last living amateur, and 
I'm proud of that. I've spent my whole 
adult life lighting politics and commer- 
cial interference in the Olympic move- 
ment and I’m not about to stop now." 

There is a growing body of Olympic 
opinion- in the 26 international sport 
federations, in the 123 national Olympic 


committees, and in the 70-or-so-mem- 
ber IOC itself — that it is time for Brun- 
dage to step down. There was talk in 
Teheran of limiting the number of terms 
an IOC president could serve. In Hilton 
hallways delegates discussed possible al- 
ternatives to Brundage, notably Britain’s 
Lord Hxeier, who lost narrowly to Brun- 
dage in the last presidential election at 
Tokyo, or jovial, jowly Lord Killanin of 
Ireland. Killanin quickly dismissed his 
chances. "Dear boy,’’ he rumbled to a 
reporter, "I'm only 53 years old. In this 
august assemblage, that makes me no 
more than a child. The average age of this 
group is well to the dark side of 65." 

Brundage himself made it plain that 
he would not be averse to still another 
term as president. "If I live to be 250." 
he said, "I wouldn’t lie able to do all the 
things I’d like to do, I have never run 
for this oflicc, and I don't intend to start 
now. Of course, if people want me to 
continue to preside, that’s another mat- 
ter. If they don't, there are many other 
things to do. For instance, the whole 
philosophy of the Olympic movement 
has been .sadly neglected, and I’d like to 
write a book about it." 

Such a book, if Brundage ever gets 
around to writing it. is going to be par- 
ticularly tough on attitudes in the U.S. 
toward amateurism. 

"Sport in America is increasingly be- 
ing turned over to the professionals," he 
said. "In recent years we’ve had two hor- 
rible basketball scandals, and earlier this 
year there was a slush fund scandal at my 
own institution, the University of Illi- 
nois. Americans have forgotten that the 
very word amateur comes from the Latin 
amo. love. An amateur is someone who 
loves what he is doing, and docs it for 
love, not money. In America today an 
amateur is considered just a beginner, 
someone who is not good enough to be 
a professional. The Olympic code says a 
competitor must have a vocation, be it 
studying, working in a factory or learn- 
ing a trade. Sport must be an avocation. 
When American colleges lay out up to 
half a million dollars a year for athletic 
scholarships, it’s proof that the word 
amateur is hardly understood anymore." 

Brundage has been blasted before for 
condemning American amateurism as a 
"sham" while refusing to invoke the 
same strictures on state-supported Soviet 
athletes. He still bristles when the matter 
comes up: "Wc had so-called state ama- 
teurs before Ihe Russians did, people 
tonHnuKi 
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How to buy a high performance 
sports car— complete— 
for less than $ 2600 .^ 


Start with a dealer who sells the new Sunbeam Alpine V. You'll find it as advertised 
above — and carrying Chrysler's 5-year/50, 000-mile power train warranty" besides. 




$2600-type budget, you now 
have a place to go: your Sun- 
beam dealer's, for Alpine V. 

Only thing that meets it for 
value IS a Sunbeam Tiger 
V-8, But that's $1100 more.f 

'HERf'S HOW THE SUNBEAM AlRiNE S- 
YEAR OR to OOO-MILE ENGINE ANO DRIVE 
TRAIN WARRANTY PROTECTS YOU; 
Molw* Co'OO'tl'On an ol 

t»'l .<noorlY3 W C'l'W'*’ (O' t wariOr tO.OCO 
lim* vucn pvti irut p'Ov* m 

rnalc-f.*! Of wo<>fis»"«h.0 M.tl oplKM Of 
'rpoitad al V AuinofiKO SunOMm 0»al«f'( 

pofUOfipOOf vnoifiB block, iMaOpnO ■''iriml 
M-lt. wbirv puffip. I'lak* mtniloia. I'bnp- 

fnbnubi C'vK"). J’ - •’'*'1, uniyofUl w-rT*. 

HERE'S AU YOU MUST DO. 6i>« 
jOwi Ci' IHiV noimill t«'»-Clul'<« YnoifW Oil 
fvffy 3 fnoelki. Of 4,000 rrUfi. wfi.cnrvcf 
COWWi '‘>>1. f»ploc* Fx^ifM O'l lillFf Fi»«y 
tfcon-l 0,1 (Mno«, cliin C*>tuf4(0f lilUf 
rvf'f e mootot and •aploco il PMiy t yoafk, 

monint Of • 000 (ran*. »»,icri«v«f cofnat lull; 
and cvarr t moniM Iwfnon •vidofie* o< Itus 
fiovifPd Mfv.c* lo a CMytMf Molofa Cot- 
OOftt-on Autnontao 0<«>ar pftO fcovMl N.m 
lo Cf'l'if >«r>pl ol \iacn nvidmea and «ovf 
eaf t fniinaoe. Tn-v arairanly tAall fMf apply 

liio’' tOFfd uaa. acolaiaKn l.nali of wido- 
opan (nrotll* ooafal-pA, alc. 

TMli't augoMlad 'alah pxca. Eaal Cooti 
POE, tiatn and local ta<aa, daalinalwn 
cKa'Ocaandopl'pnia.I'a WnytCead >l•ontly 
npn.' FOR MONEY-SAVING EUROPEAN 
DELIVERY, ath louf Malcf aPoul SunOcam t 
Ova'aaaa Oilivr'y Plan. 


It took British Sunbeam and 
Chrysler together to bring it 
about, but there it is: a 
tough Class E contender for 
a mere $2567.t 
Alpine V has muscles. A 
bigger 17?5 cc ] ^ 

n -A j* “ ^ 


engine - 

puts out 100 hp at a comfort- 
able 5500 rpm. With twin 
carbs, a regeared, fully 
synchromeshed 4-on-the- 
floor plus quick clutch. 0 to 
60 comes in 12.8 seconds. 

5 years/SO.OOO miles 
Alpine V is also built 
tosatisfyChryster's | 
famous engine and 
drive train warranty. The 


crankshaft now 
has 5 main bear- 
ings; a new oil 
cooler maintains 
lube efficiency at 
highrpm;evenlhe 
exhaust ports are 
staggered to dis- 
courage hot spots 
in the block. 

No austerity here 
With so much car built into 
the basics, the amazing thing 
is what else Alpine gives 
you for your $2600 or so, 

Take brakes. 9.85 in. Gir- 
ling self-adjusting discs up 
front, 9 in. drums behind. 
Generous. And to make 
^ matters easier, they're 
|r^*' power 
assisted besides! 

Take steering, 

A fast, crisp 3.3 turns 
lock-to-lock. The wheel also 
telescopes in and out and 
locks at your fastest, most 


comforta- 
ble reach. 
Take buc- 
ket seats, 
Alpine's are richly 
padded, neatly turned 
out in pleated vinyl. 
Both adjust forward, 
back, up and down, 
and the backs recline. 
Take room. Alpine has 
more than most sports cars 
at any price. Even around the 
feet (pedals are adjustable) 
and in the trunk— two places 
you often get pinched. 

Etc., etc,, etc. 

/ J ^ x Console with locked 
storage well is 
standard. So is 
'/ / a heater with 
2 -speed blower. The 
dash is a gem of instru- 
mentation. The convert- 
ible top is self-storing and 
easy to work. And so on. 

So for the impossible on a 





IS sales Management your career? 



officer, you'll develop and 
sharpen these qualities into an 
important, life-long asset. 

One that will serve you well in 
any career you choose. 

In the Army the emphasis is on 
men, not equipment. So. in the 
fullest sense, Army officers lead 
men. They lead in communication 
centers, intelligence work, 
computer programming, guided 
missile sites, military training, 
administrative services. 


The Army is a good place to start. 

It takes the same qualities to be 
a successful sales manager as 
it takes to be a good Army officer. 
Confidence in yourself. Ability 
to lead others. Authority that 
demands respect. 

In the Army's Officer Candidate 
Schools and. later, serving as an 


And. most important of all. they 
lead in combat. 

Since obligatory military 
service is a fact of life, shouldn't 
you invest your time as wisely 
and rewardingly as possible? 

Army 


OLYMPICS conlinufd 


who competed for the prestige of the 
state. The Olympic rule stipulates 28 
days of living on expenses a year, and no 
more. It applies to everybody. The Rus- 
sians deny they are violating the rule. 
We have no proof, only what we read In 
the papers, and that isn't eraiugh. Our 
Olympic rules arc based on ethical prin- 
ciples. Not only do these principles not 
change, they are not negotiable, now or 
at any other time.” 

With that, the last iivingair.atcur took 
his place at the head tabic in the Hilton 
ballroom to preside over the IOC ses- 
sion. A good turnout was on hand, and 
most of the titled were in attendance: 
Germany's Prince Georg ot Hanover, 
Belgium's Prince Alexandre, Denmark's 
Princess Margrelhe. India's Raja Bha- 
lindra Singh, France's Comte dc Beau- 
mont, Iran's Prince Gholam Re/a I’ah- 
leM. Liechtenstein's I’nncc Fran? Josef 
II. Luxembourg's (irand Duke Jean. 
Among the missing was the IOC’s rank- 
ing royal member. King Constantine of 
Greece, detained in Athens by a dis- 
tinctly non-Olympic loupe ti' (-tat. But 
then it didn't matter too much. At IOC 
meetings. Constantine is a mere member. 
The real king is Avery Brundage. 

Under Brundage's firm hard, the IOC 
dealt swiftly with challenges to its au- 
thority. To placate national Olympic 
committees who want more say in Oly m- 
pic matters, it set up a liaison subcom- 
mittee of IOC members to consult w ith 
them. To placate the sports federations 
who want more Olympic loot, it agreed 
to share a slice of television revenues 
from the summer and winter Games. 
It made a move to alter its old-fogy 
image by accepting the resignations of 
five members whose average age was 78 
and electing four members (including 
Prince Tsuneyoshi Takeda of Japan) 
whose age averaged 53. it noted “with 
satisfaction" a Mexican proguss report, 
and after sonic close qucstiaiing about 
the housing disaster for skiers at Cham- 
rousse last winter, pronounced itself 
■■satisfied" that Cirenoble would provide 
adequate housing for the Winter Games 
next February. 

The IOC decided to require competi- 
tors to list their sex, .sign a pledge that 
they arc not taking drugs to improve 
performances and submit to spot-check 
medical examinations. Outgoing IOC 
member Sir Arthur Porrit. a noted Brit- 
ish physician w ho has just been appoint- 
ed Governor-General of Ne>v Zealand. 


submitted a report that condemned the 
increasing use of anabolic steroids, male 
hormones that build muscles and im- 
prove athletic performances but can also 
produce such side effects as body hair 
in women and sterility in men. The IOC 
promptly issued a new list of banned 
drugs including pep pills, narcotics and 
vasodilators (to enlarge blood vessels) 
as well as the steroids. 

All major political questions were 
postponed to the next IOC meeting at 
Grenoble in f'cbruary . Most important is 
the question of South .Africa's participa- 
tion in Mexico City. South Africa's 
all-white National Olympic Committee 
promised that, thanks to a new govern- 
ment regulation, it would hold racially 
mixed trials outside the country so that 
a mixed team could participate at Mexi- 
co City. A rival unofiicial group protest- 
ed that this was insufiicient reason to lift 
the suspension imposed on South Africa 
by the IOC in 1963. Fourteen black Afri- 
can Olympic committees threatened that 
if South Africa were allowed to partici- 
pate in 1968, their nations and 12 others 
would mount the largest boycott in 
Olympic history and refuse to compete 
in Mexico City. The IOC set up a three- 
man subcommittee to investigate the 
matter further in South Africa. 

North Korea, which has been lobby- 
ing for years to be designated otlicially 
as the Denuieratic People's Republic of 
Korea, made another pilch in Teheran 
and in the process pulled the first Olym- 
pic sit-down strike. Us three-man dele- 
gation, granted an audience by the IOC, 
refused to leave the meeting room until 
the IOC look an immediate, favorable 
position on its request. An angry Brun- 
dage promptly adjourned the nKciing 
and left the North Koreans sitting open- 
mouthed and alone in the meeting hall. 
When they finally withdrew, Brundage 
reconvened the meeting. 

Next day, realizing their mistake in 
tactics, the North Koreans offered bot- 
tles of ginseng, a raw-tasting Korean 
wine, to all IOC members. Brundage. an 
amateur to the end. refused to accept his 
bottle. The North Koreans thus discov- 
ered what others have known for a long 
time about .Avery Brundage: you don't 
bully him. much less blandish him. Come 
1968 in Mexico City, there is going to 
be a lot of pressure for a new IOC presi- 
dent. but as the Teheran meeting broke 
up the smart money was still riding with 
the last living amateur. end 
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How you can 
become 
an otficer in 
today’s action 
Army. 

Your first step should be towards 
your Army Recruiting Sergeant. 
He'll give you all the answers. All 
the facts you should know about 
military service. All the ways you 
can benefit by serving as an 
officer in the Army. 

Call yaur Army Recruiter today. 
He's listed in the phone book un- 
der U.S. Government. 

Mean:ime. get the informative, 
full-color booklet about your life 
and opportunities as an officer in 
the U.S. Army. Simply fill out and 
mail this coupon. There's no obli- 
gation. 

I Comrrunding General 5/22/67 

* U.S. Army Recruiting Command I 

I Hampton. Virginia (23369) I 

I Atlenilon: Army OHIcer Opponunities | 

I Please send me your booklet, | 

I 'Your Career as an Army Ollicer." ■ 

1 NAME I 

I ADDRESS I 

I CITY I 

j STATE ZIP CODE j 

I PHONE AGE I 

I COLLEGE CLASS OF. I 

L J 



CONFESSIONS OF A JUDO 




ROLL-OUT 


Muggers beware. This white belt, possibly one of the worst 
ever to set bare foot to a rice-straw mat, won't throw 
you, but her sankyu will BY JEANNETTE BRUCE 


A ll I knew about Judo until a few weeks ago was 
. what I had seen on television~a demonstration 
showing a couple of little girls (like me) throwing men built 
like Anton Geesink right into the next studio. 

"‘Anybody can do it.” said the announcer, while 1 sat in 
my living room, eating potato chips. "’Isn't that right, hon- 
ey?" He put his arm around one of the little girls and she 
smiled as if she had a deep, dark secret that was giving her 
raptures and said yes. anybody could do it. 

‘"Just a matter of proper (raining, isn’t it, honey?” said 
the announcer. Yes, answered the girl. Just a matter of 
proper training (she wouldn’t have won any prizes for dia- 
logue). The announcer thereupon offered a brief history 
of Judo, (he earliest form of which was called jujitsu, say- 
ing that it had apparently started simultaneously in China. 
Tibet and Japan, but that it had been the Japanese who 
developed it, calling it ‘‘the gentle art,” a nonviolent meth- 
od of dealing with bandits who were trying to run off with 
their rice. As years went by, jujitsu became more and more 
rctined until it was considered a sport as well as a method 
of self-defense. The program ended with the girls coming 
back to toss a few more men around the studio to show 
how easy it is for a little girl to take care of herself. 

Interesting. I turned off the TV and picked up the eve- 
ning paper, which was full of the usual cheerless news about 
people clobbering each other. Things hadn’t changed much. 
Burglars, muggers, purse snatchers, all running loose in the 
streets, plucking off victims as if they were grap)es hanging 
in a cluster. Then, all too frequently, there would be that 
ever-popuiar story about some little Miss Muffet who got 
stuffed down a drainpipe while the whole police force 
happened to be on the other side of town. The newspaper 
stories implied that such girls couldn't take care of them- 
selves. Now, if they had known Judo. ... It got me to 
thinking. 

Once 1 make up my mind about something, 1 don't sit 
around swatting flies. 1 get out my telephone directory and 
make a list of places to call. This time I eliminated some 
likely spots because they were too far from where I lived. 

1 didn't want to knock myself out just getting there. Oth- 
ers I crossed off the list because 1 didn’t like the sound of 
the names. I didn’t care to learn my self-defense at Sigward 
Sports Academy, for example. I was .sure that the girl on 
TV hadn't learned /ter Judo at any academy. Finally 1 put 
in a call to the New York Karate Club. 

“We don’t take women," the man said curtly. Too bad 
about him. A man at the second karate place I phoned 
said, “If you want Judo why are you calling us?” 
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“Aren’t they the same thing?" I asked. 
He hung up. 

I crossed off all the karate schools and 
dialed a number that ran an advertise- 
ment under it saying. “If you live in the 
city, you ought to know judo." 

“Mov\ old are you?" asked the man 
who answered the telephone. Already we 
were off on the wrong foot. I'm not ihar 
old. but it's not my favorite question. 

The next number 1 dialed got me a 
sweet-voiced Oriental from Korea, who 
said he painted during (he day and 
taught “technique" at night up in his 
loft in Greenwich Village. I'm sure he 
was all right, but just his voice left me 
weak, never mind the technique. 

The last number I tried was Judo. Inc., 
a name that sounded pleasantly matter- 
of-fact. A man who identilied himself 
as Ray Gould answered the phone. He 
was friendly but businesslike and didn't 
ask any nosy questions. We set up an 
appointment for the following week. 

That gave me enough time to look up 
some books on the subject. I like to 
know what I'm getting into. 1 mean, it 
was going to be fun wowing my friends 
with the fact that I was taking judo; I 
just wanted to be sure I wasn't going to 
be in traction when they came around 
for a look. 

Anyone can walk into a bookstore 
and say, “Give me your latest bestseller 
on judo," and gel it, but somehow the 
things that go click, click, click for most 
people always go drag. bump, clang for 
me. The small bookstores on Manhat- 
tan's bast Side had nothing on the sub- 
ject. Brentano's was a bust. At Double- 
day on Fifth Avenue the salesman was 
reading a pretty exciting mystery 1 had 
just finished myself. 

Putting a forefinger in the book to 
keep his place, he smiled at me and said, 
“Judo?" It was obvious that he didn't ex- 
pect me to take up much of his time. 

"Why would a little thing like you 
want judo?" 

"Because I'm a little thing like me," 
I said, “and if you don't have any books 
on the subject yourself, you might tell 
me where I can find something." 

"Charles Tuttle would have anything 
you wanted,” he said. 

“Where is Tuttle located?" 


“Vermont." 

“Thanks a lot,” I said. "Any other 
helpful suggestions?" He finally suggest- 
ed I call Japan Publications. Probably 
they could tell me who stocked books 
on judo— if anyone did- 

“What are you reading?" 1 a.skcd. as 
if I hadn't already noticed. He held up 
the mystery. “Oh. yes." I said. “That's 
(he one where the girl's fiance tries to 
kill her by locking her up in her step- 
mother’s steamer trunk, isn't it? Don’t 
worry, they catch him." 

I got on the telephone again. The man 
who answered at Japan Publications let 
me go through my whole litany about 
books on judo, then said, "My speak 
very poor. You call Honda.” 

Honda Associates, it turned out, was 
located only a few blocks from where I 
worked and carried just about every 
book available on judo and the other 
martial arts. I went home with both arms 
full. 

The books were most encouraging. 
The thought of someone my size (5 feet, 
107 pounds) being able to master some- 
thing like judo intrigued me. as it would 
anyone who has spent a lifetime pecking 
around people's elbows and trying to 
stay out from underfoot. All the books 
agreed that where judo was concerned, 
height and weight were unimportant, 
since judo, “the gentle way," i.s the art 
of overcoming force by yielding, by giv- 
ing way, which is what I'd been doing for 
years during subway rush hours. Appar- 
ently. all 1 had to do was learn how to get 
an opponent off balance, then kick his 
legs out from under him. 

The fate of my own legs during the 
learning process was something else 
again. As a beginner a white belt I 
would be recognized as a sixth kyu 
(which is nowhere, friends, but the books 
weren't mean enough to say so). A kyu 
may be translated, one book said, as 
"dan uncertain." By the time the sixth 
kyu becomes a fifth kyu (yellow belt) 
he is still uncertain but not so uncertain 
as he was before, and so on down to first 
kyu, at which point he's wearing a brown 
belt and is still uncertain but is trying 
not to show it. The next step is black belt, 
first degree. A black bell is a dan, and 
uncertainty presumably has vanished 


forever, for his name and status are 
registered with the Kodokan in Tokyo. 

Kodokan judo was founded in 1 882 by 
a Japanese scholar and jujitsu expert 
named Jigoro Kano, who systematized 
and welded together the best techniques 
of jujitsu with some of his own tech- 
niques. The word Kodokan, I read, 
means, literally, “a school of studying 
the way." and what Kano had in mind 
was no less than “the true concept of 
life.” It seemed obvious to me that be- 
fore a group of yellow , green, brown and 
black belts finished seeking the way 
somebody was going to take a lot of 
lumps. Who else but the lowly white 
belt? But myjudo books were reassuring 
on this point, too. “It is considered a 
disgrace to injure anyone of lower grade 
than yourself," wrote the author of Judo 
and Self-De/ensf. It seemed I would be in 
a sort of demilitarized zone on the Bat- 
tielieid of Bells. 

The offices of Jerome Mackey’s Judo. 
Inc. are housed in a narrow two-story 
building that is sandwiched between a 
restaurant called the Russian Bear and un 
apartment house. A nicely carpeted stair- 
way leads up one flight of stairs to a re- 
ception room, and a narrow corridor 
beyond that leads to the dajo, or exer- 
cise room. I found Ray Gould, who 
manages Judo, Inc., in a pleasant office 
just off the reception room, I tried to ig- 
nore the sounds coming from the dojo— 
whomp! crash! bam!— as he began to ex- 
plain Judo. Inc.'s program of courses. 

“Don't worry," he said, after a par- 
ticularly nerve-wracking whomp. “it 
doesn't feel nearly as bad as it sounds 
when you hit the mat.” Oh, sure. 

“I'm a brown belt," he said. “Jerry 
Mackey, who owns Judo. Inc., is a third- 
degree black bell." 

“Oh, 1 see," I said. Gould looked very 
vigorous. Crash! He got up and closed 
the dtxir. 

“We consider our courses a form of 
life insurance,” he said. “Once judo be- 
comes a part of your life you can walk 
down the darkest alley on a moonless 
night without fear." That was good 
news. I’m the type who hears footsteps 
behind me in broad daylight. When I 
look around, there’s no one there. 
“Not only that,” Gould assured me, 
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From coast to coast • • • 
Cycling is back... 

on a 10-speed 



'A 





Schwinn lO Spe.d 
D.raill.ur G.ars 


SCHWINN BICYCLE COMPANY 

1866 North Kostner Avenue Chicago, III. 60639 


Clean! Fresh! Fast and spirited . . . that’s the Schwinn 10-speed 
bike way. There's new comfort and sophisticated styling tool It's 
the bright and happy way to add new vigor and health to your life. 
Figure problems shape up on a new Schwinn . . . there's one to fit 
everyone. 10-Speed gears eat up the miles, Schwinn’s Twin- 
Stik™ makes gear selection easy, and Schwinn’s reputation for 
fine quality makes your new bike a prized possession. Visit your 
nearby Schwinn Cyclery . , . choose a new 10-speed Schwinn for 
your ride of a lifetime. 

Send for complete 36 page catalog. 

Illustrated: Schwinn Super Sport for Ladies $109.50* 

Schwinn Super Sport for Men $109.50* 

•Suggested ptiee. slightly higher west end south. 







New Wide Tread tires 


from Goodyear 


You could buy Goodyear’s new Wide Boots because 
their tread is almost one-third wider than the tread 
on ordinary tires. Or because they start faster. 
Stop quicker. Handle surer. Corner safer. 

You could buy Goodyear’s new Wide Boots 
because they’re made much like a racing 
tire. Squat. Broad shouldered. With a 
strong cord set at a low angle for less heat 
buildup and longer wear. With a tread of 
Thfsyn rubber— the toughest rubber 
Goodyear ever built into a tire. 

Or you could buy Goodyear’s 
new Wide Boots just be- 
cause they look great. 


See the Winners 
go Goodyear in 

jse I 

SiwmgJ’rbc 
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[presented by MGMj 


Boots. TufsyaSpMOway WiOO Cl Troad— T.M 's Tha Qoedyaar Tire & Rubber Company, Akron. Onto 
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straight and 
narrow slacks 


(notforthe narrow-minded) 



Lee-Prest Leens have the 
look that calls for courage. 
A neat hip-huggin', low- 
riding look that's strictly 
for guys who take the 
straight-and-narrow only 
when it comes to slacks. 
With a built-in permanent 
press, Leens never 
need ironing. Shown: 
Lee-Prest Leens in Bobcat 
Twill Fabric. 50% Fortrel® 
polyestery50% cotton. 

In Sand. Pev^er, Loden, 
Faded Blue and Black. $7. 


Lee-PResrieens 


H. 0. IM OomtMny, Inc.. D«p(. A. p. 0. Box 440, Snawntt Mlaiien. Kantas 66201. ALSO AVAILABLE IN CANADA. 


“but along with the physical discipline 
there's a rather challenging and satisfy- 
ing mental discipline.” I've never been 
very large on any kind of discipline, but 
1 tried to look as if I thought it was a 
great idea to have something going on 
in your mind while you were doing 
all the physical stuff. 

‘‘We also have courses in karate and 
aikido," Gould went on. His tone im- 
plied that as long as I was going to be hit 
by a truck I might as well throw myself 
under a train and jump off a bridge, too. 
‘‘In aikido," said Gould, “you not only 
flip your opponent, you frequently flip 
yourself.” It sounded a charming way 
to spend an evening, but 1 said I thought 
I'd start out by giving judo a fling and 
save karate and aikido for some other 
reincarnation. 

“The main thing is not to get discour- 
aged,” concluded Gould, sliding a release 
across the desk for me to sign. The gist 
of the release was that if. in learning 
judo, which “is not similar to playing 
checkers” (you better believe it), I 
should accidentally leave a few arms and 
legs behind, I would not sue Judo, Inc.'s 
“agents, servants, employees or my fel- 
low students.” I was momentarily 
alarmed by the number of people who 
were going to be out to get me. How- 
ever, as that wise old Oriental. Kujaku 
Myoko, once said: “He who get flung 
fling.” It probably suffers in translation. 

By the lime I got home I was com- 
posing newspaper headlines, girl 
THROWS 205-pound thug was one I 
worked out for the Post. The New York 
Times would run something a bit more 
conservative; girl blsts ATTACKtR. The 
Daily News, of course, would pull out 
all stops with something like SHt pups 
HIS LID. 

Aarrgh! I was going to be a tiger! 

My uniform, which I picked up the 
following afternoon just before my first 
class, didn’t do much for the tiger im- 
age. Called a jtido-gi, it came in three 
parts, all of them appalling from a femi- 
nine point of view. The while cotton 
trousers, designed to cover the knees, 
fell to my ankles. The kimonolike jack- 
et, which should have ended just below 
my hips, hung to my knees. With the 
thick cotton belt looped twice around 
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TheNorelco 
Triple Dare: 


DARE l*-Closeness. 

'Hv* n(‘w N()r<*l(‘o'lViplchpadtT Spoodshaver" 
shavps so floso wo daro to match shaves 
with a liladc/Fhat's because the Microgrwn e 
h<*ad.s ha\’e made 30' r thinner to give 
you a 3')' ' closer shave. Pop up trimmer, too. 



DARE 2— Speed. 

Kiphteen rotary blades work together to 
give you a Norelci> sliave 40' : faster than 
ever hi-forc*. It's the faste.st shaver on wheels. 


DARE 3-~Comfort. 

Three 'floating heads' guide the 
eighteen blades of the Tripleheader 351' over 
your f.ice without a nick or pinch. And we’ll 
matcli (jur c{)iiif»)rt shave willi any other 
shaver on the market. Do you dare try it? 
Also frotn Norrico: Tlu* 40(’ Kecliurgeable 
shaver. It p.icks two week.s of shaves on a 
single charge tir you can plug it in and 
shave witlmut charging. And the Norelco 
Cordh'ss 'Plip-Top' 20B.The perfect second 
.shaver. Now with Microgr(X)V(' heads. 

Works on four p«‘nlight balterie*s. with 
convenient haltery ejector. 
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Stroke after stroke, ball after 
ball. Titleist’s greater length is 
consistent . . . something you can 
count on. 

This is the advantage you get 
from Tilleist. 

This is why more touring pro- 
fessionals play Titleist than any 
other ball. Also, more amateurs, 
more country club golfers and 
more public course golfers. 

Give yourself a little extra. 

Play Titleist. 



TItleists are sold 
only in golt course 
pro shops. 

AOjsHNer ec3t-F bai i ^ 


my waist and tied in a double knot, t 
looked like Madame Butterfly's laundry 
bag. The would shrink. I had been as- 
sured, after a couple of washings. Even 
so. it wasn’t anything I was going to see 
in Vogue next year. 

The (Jojo at Judo, Inc. is a large, cheer- 
ful room, furnished with 1.500 square 
feet of mat made of grass or rush mat- 
ting and filled with rice-straw padding. 
Rice s/ntH? Had no one told Japan 
about foam rubber? I was feeling the 
edge of the mat to see how thick it 
might be when my first black bell came 
after me. 

“1 am Sensei Kanokogi,” he said w ith 
a smile that charmed right down to 
my bare toes, “That," he said, pointing 
to another Japanese instructor who was 
hurling a body to the mat a few feet 
away, “is Sensei Eguchi." The word sen- 
sei means teacher, but it carries all the 
import of the French muiire. I had been 
told that Ryohei Kanokogi. a fifth dun, 
had trained the Japanese judo players 
for the 1964 Olympics and was former 
all-weights judo champion of southeast- 
ern Japan. Both he and his colleague. 
Moiohiko Eguchi. a fourth dun at 23 
who won the 1966 AAU National Judo 
Championships, had taken degrees in 
economics at Nihon University in Tokyo, 
which is where Jerome Mackey found 
them. Intelligence, as well as Judo ex- 
pertise. is a must for Judo. Inc., where 
the clientele includes a large cross sec- 
tion of New York's industrial and pro- 
fessional fields: doctors. lawyers, psychi- 
atrists. clerks, secretaries, lab technicians, 
chefs, and also housewives and cops— 
and me. a tiger in disguise. 

“Come," said Sensei Kanokogi. “first 
we learn to bow." As wc stepped up to 
the mat, he ducked his head and shoul- 
ders, a brief bob of respect to the dnjo, 
which the Japanese consider a cultural 
temple. Next there was the bow one 
makes to an opponent, before and after 
a contest, stiffly from the waist, hands 
sliding down the thighs, fingers closed; 
and finally, the bow' to the sensei, per- 
formed before and after class. "Judo," 
I remembered reading, “begins and ends 
with courtesy." Kanokogi sank to his 
knees, indicating that I should do the 
same, touched his forehead to the mat. 


hands flat on the mat with fingertips 
touching. I waited, folded over like a 
tea cozy, while he corrected the position 
of my hands, then fiddled with my toes, 
which were apparently pointing in the 
wrong direction. When I got up, he was 
staring at me raptly. 

“Why you got pants on backwards?" 
he demanded. 

There is no good answer to a question 
like that, unless you say something like. 
“Just for laughs." which didn't seem 
appropriate. In the dressing room I had 
decided there was no front or back. 

“Knee patches go in front," he said. 
He meant my ankle patches, of course. 
He untied my bell, and for one delight- 
ful moment I thought I was going to 
have my drawers changed then and there, 
but he only retied the knot in some mys- 
terious fashion, gave me another celes- 
tial smile and asked me to try a few 
warmup exercises. These seemed to in- 
clude touching the back of my head with 
my big toe. doing a split and attempt- 
ing a macabre impossibility called the 
j jdo push-up. Once you're in a horizon- 
tal position, rump in the air and legs 
wide apart, balanced on the flat of your 
hands (or fists) at one end. your toes at 
the other, the idea is to lower your head 
inward as far as possible, then sweep 
forward and up. with your body only an 
inch or so off the mat. 

"/chi . . . ni . . . sun . . . shi. . . 
counted Kanokogi. doing the judo push- 
up 1 0 times. The Japanese numbers were 
printed in large type on a poster nailed 
to the wall, where I had ample time to 
read them, since I hud collapsed on the 
first syllable of ichi. 

"Judo push-up make you strong," said 
Kanokogi, coming up beaming. 

"Oh. I sec." I said brightly. “Do we 
do it every lime?" But he was already 
on his way to the back of the dojo, where 
Sensei Eguchi was flinging around a 
green belt. 1 decided I could bear to put 
off meeting Eguchi indefinitely. 

“Now we fall," said Kanokogi cheer- 
fully. 

“You mean deliberately?" I asked, 
limping after him. 

“We fall three ways. Back breakfall, 
side breakfall and roll-out." They all 
sounded hideous, but there was no way 
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when the Ghia people 
wanted fancy curves, 
the Karmann people hired 16 sculptors. 


The Volkswagen people asked the Ghia people 
to design a beautiful car. The Ghia people asked 
the Karmann people to carry out their beautiful de- 
sign. And the Karmonn people hired some sculptors, 

They didn't sfort as sculptors; that’s just the way 
it worked out. 

The Karmann people knew that ordinary welders 
couldn't hand-form o window post the way the 
Ghia people designed it. Or shape thot lovely 
curve behind the rear window. Or mold a little 
more grace into the hood. 

So the Karmann people took the best one 
of every dozen welders on their payroll. They 
trained these men for a full year. And sculptors 


are what they wound up with. 

Just watch one of these men a moment. He soft- 
ens o piece of pewter with his torch and shapes it 
with a small beechwood stick. He scrapes a little. 
He smooths a little. Then he steps back for a look. A 
little more shaping. A little more smoothing. Until 
it's right. 

Doing things right costs money. So if the Karmann 
Ghia wasn't a Volkswagen, it would cost much more 
than J2250*. That's not a lot of money to own a car. 
It's an inexpensive way to be a 
patron of the arts. 
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lo avoid il. since he was already sitting 
on the mat and patting a reserved seat 
for me beside liim. Crossing his arms 
over his chest, he rolled backwards onto 
his shoulders, bringing his hands down 
to strike the mat hard at a 45’ angle from 
his bodv. His chin was tucked close to 
his chest to prevent the back of his head 
from striking the mat. His knees, as lliev 
came up. were apart, lie explained, lo 
keep them from hitting his nose. hasv. 
It was mv turn. Back 1 went. Mv head 
snapped back ami hit the mat with a 
crack you could hear in Hoboken. 

■■\eck muscles weak.” said Kanokogi 
thoughtfullv. 

■'I could take up mah-jongg." I told 

him. 

■■f all again, please." This lime I saved 
mv head bv landing on my elbows. 


‘'Keep arms straight. Otherwise. Pan- 
fioini!!" Finally. I was instructed to try 
the back breakfall from a crouch, then 
from a standing position. Il was Ptm- 
liniiia! all the way. 

"When I start judo in Japan. I fall for 
whole month." Kanokogi told me mat- 
ter-of-factly. ".-Xs a child I have a very 
weak body, sick all the time. 1 come from 
samurai family. My father was a boxer. 
He enrolls me in Judo school, then I cry 
all the time." 1 later found out that Kan- 
okogi is 2y and is married to an .-\meri- 
can girl, a third-degree black belt herself. 
She and Kanokogi have an X-monlh-old 
child, and I was told his w ife was on her 
feet two hours after leaving the delivery 
room, 

"Now we try side breakfall." Kano- 
kogi said, getting to his feet and crossing 



‘7//' fvet stuck to till’ iiiui w ith such iciiticiiy / thought he might hii\e 
lathei etl them with glue before coming to class." 


his right leg over his left. He fell on his 
side, slapping the mat with his right hand 
almost at the same moment his body 
touched, to break the fall. 

[| took a while to lacerate hoili hips, 
after which I was ready for the roll-out. 
which seemed to be a handspring that 
turned into a somersault. 

"I ailing very important. Otherwise, 
break arms, legs where you go'.’" 

"I thought I'd go up front and practice 
bowing." I said. 

"Ni*. we learn roll-out." said Kano- 
kogi. and we did. The idea, as demon- 
strated by my tireless sensei, was to lake 
a stance something like a sprinter about 
to start, push oil' with the rear foot and 
roll over on the soft side of the upper 
outer arm in the direction of a crescent, 
coming dow n slightly turned on one side 
and breaking the fall by slapping the 
mat. 

"I leaveyou now to practice." said my 
new boss, abandoning me for a brown 
Ivelt. .SV</'<'/ I giichi. who had temporari- 
ly run out of bodies, sauntered over to 
watch, his face expressionless, as I 
slammed down on head, shoulders and 
spine. 

"Ifeforc you go over, rook through 
regs." he said mysteriously and then 
stalked oil’. A small boy edged over and 
sal on the mat Turk fashion. Then he 
got up and executed a perfect roll-out. I 
got up and executed my I'terfect impres- 
sion of a plane crash-landing. 

".Sensei vvon'l throw you until you 
learn how to fall," said the boy. It was a 
thought to cling lo. 

On the way home after my lirsi lesson, 
surprisinglv. I fell line. Nothing to it. 1 
told myself, ey ing a man who was walk- 
ing toward me on Tifth Avenue. 
"Aarrghl” I said softly. Fhe man passed 
at a fast clip, glancing at his watch. 
Scared to death. 

I'he next morning my bones had news 
for me. If there was any muscle that 
wasn’t sore, it probably had stopped 
functioning in infancy. When I could 
make il out of Ised. I got dressed and 
creaked around the neighborhood doing 
chores. Fveryone wanted to know why I 
was walking "like that." which was a 
cross l^etwcen a crawl and a hop. 

That evening, out on the mat — as 
continued 
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JUDO ROLL-OUT 


they say at Judo, Inc. — I got no sympa- 
thy. 

“Go practice falling.” Kanokogi said, 
after I had gone through my collapsible 
calisthenics. 

“I hurt.” 

“Fall!” 

“I hurt.” 

“Sensei say fall, you fall.” That’s the 
way it was. Sensei say jump out of 
window, you jump out of window. So I 
fell — backwards, sideways and head 
over teakettle. 

“Look at this." I said to Eguchi, who 
never tired of supervising my roll-outs. I 
showed him a rather extravagant bruise 
on the inside of my elbow. 

“Congratulations,” he said, and his 
hcarticssncss had a curious cITcct on me. 

I tried harder. Eventually I considered 
myself undisputed queen of roll-outs 
and did them as an accepted part of cal- 
isthenics: 1 did them as an accepted part 
of punishment, too, because I got smart 
with my two sense/. 

“Pronounce this," I said one day. 
showing Eguchi a slip of paper w ith the 
Japanese word for third kyii w ritten on it. 

“So/ikyu“ said Eguchi promptly. 

“You’re welcome,” I replied, giggling 
like a maniac (that one cost me seven 
back breakfalls. five side breakfalls, and 
15 roll-outs). 

“1 haven’t made my bed for two 
weeks,” I told Kanokogi. 

“Why not?” (The Japanese make mar- 
velous straight men.) 

“Now that I’m taking judo. I just 
sort of throw it together” (four back 
breakfalls, six side breakfalls, 10 roll- 
outs). 

In between getting up just to fall down, 
I began to learn technique, mostly from 
Kanokogi. whose demonstrations 
struck me more and more as pure poetry. 

"1 teach you only one technique first, 
the o-soto-guri“ he said. “Too many 
make scramble in head, ’ For someone 
who had been trying for days to get me 
to induce a concussion, 1 thought his 
concern was touching. 

Grasping my lapel with his right hand 
and holding my left sleeve under the el- 
bow with his other, he took a deep step 
forward, pulling me off balance. Simul- 
taneously. he swept his right leg against 


the inside of my knee. My leg flew out 
from under me. Pulling me upright, he 
demonstrated again, faster this time, his 
feet barely grazing the mat. Each part of 
the technique w as performed in one con- 
tinuous, flowing movement, as subtle as 
a watercolor. When demonstrating tech- 
nique. his face took on a rapt expression, 
as though he sensed something beyond 
the movement itself. I had noticed the 
same “listening look” on Eguchi’s face 
when he performed. Seemingly effortless 
judo is the mark of the expert, who is 
graded as much on a demonstration of 
his mental discipline— lack of anxiety, 
overcaution, anger — as he is on his tech- 
nical skill. 

My own mental discipline and techni- 
cal skill were put to their first stern test 
when Kanokogi sent me off in a cor- 
ner to practice with one of the other be- 
ginners, a patronizing young man who 
grinned down at me as I labored to upset 
his balance. Flis feet stuck to the mat 
with such tenacity i thought he might 
have lathered them with glue before 
coming to class. As 1 pushed, pulled and 
tugged. 1 began to get mad. My oppo- 
nent yawned and gave me his most con- 
descending grin. “Maybe fragile little 
girls ought to forget about judo and 
carry rocks or something," he said after 
my umpteenth failure to budge him. That 
did it. Running around behind him, I 
gave him a couple of swift kicks and 
dragged him down from behind. 

Se/tsei Kanokogi was on me like a 
shot, pulling me up by the scruff of the 
neck. “Use technique. When attack fails, 
you withdraw. No run around behind 
kick, understand?” 

I retreated to the back of the cultural 
temple, disgraced, and did a few peni- 
tential roll-outs. “More," said Eguchi, 
making a circular motion with his finger. 

“Phlagh!” I said, hoping it was the 
Japanese equivalent for nuts, but I apol- 
ogized to the boy with sticky feet and 
also to Kanokogi for losing my temper. 

’'Fighting spirit makes good judoka," 
he said. “1 like that.” 

At least once a week we got down 
on the mat and did groundwork (grap- 
pling). which was a kind of calisthenics 
gone wild. 1 didn’t care much for ground- 
work, since I always wound up in some- 


one’s armlock or face down in the rice 
straw. One of the rules of judo is that if 
you tap the mat twice with hand or fool, 
or tap your own body or that of your 
opponent, he must release you immedi- 
ately. My own substitute was to yell 
bloody murder. 

“If you want to be released, tap out,” 
said Kanokogi one day in exasperation, 
as I struggled to free myself from a Ne- 
anderthal throwback who had flopped 
on lop of me. My head was buried in his 
gi (we hadn't even been introduced), he 
had one of my arms locked and the other 
arm was under me. Both his legs, the 
si/e of tree trunks, were on top of mine. 
What was I supposed to tap out with? 1 
knew if 1 asked I'd get bawled out, so 
when I got up I kept quiet, sat down in 
an abandoned corner of the Jojo to lick 
my wounds and told the wall the purse 
snatchers, thieves and muggers could 
have me, and welcome. Judo, Inc. had 
seen the last of me. 

The ne.xt day 1 thought it all over and 
decided I needed a change. To karate, 
for instance. Two nights a week, while 
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JUDO ROI.I.-OUT contl^ed 


judo was being perpetrated in the front 
of the dojo, the karate class assembled 
at the back, practicing something that 
seemed to be uninhibited madness. I 
decided to take a closer look. The first 
thing I noticed was that there was none 
of the playfulness of Judo in the karate 
lessons. The students were intense. Some 
looked almost distraught. The instructor, 
an American black belt, bounced in stiff- 
ly, like a power-driven pogo stick, and his 
class came to immediate attention. For 
the benetil of beginners, he would go 
through a brief history of how Shoto- 
Kan karate was developed in Okinawa 
by Funakoshi Gichin and taken by him 
to Japan, finally arriving in the U.S. 
When Gichin died, he passed his domain 
on to a disciple named Tomosaburo 
Okano. Photographs of these two gen- 
tlemen hung on the back wall, and the 
first thing the students did was bow to 
the photographs, shouting something 
that sounded like "oosh." 


The poor, suffering karate students 
were always being bawled out. “When I 
say move, move!" yelled the instructor. 
"I’m teaching you to kill. We're not play- 
ing games." Kill was a word 1 never heard 
in Judo, not even in fun during the pre- 
tend punching and kicking sessions. 
Watching karate was sort of like going 
from Mary Poppins to James Bond. 
Those who couldn't move fast enough 
were usually separated from the main 
group of karate students and marched 
off to another corner to learn basic tech- 
niques. It was time. I told myself, that 
I joined them. Nobt>dy would notice if I 
slipped in. and. besides. I'd fix Kanokogi 
and his crew. They’d be sorry when they 
saw me noodling around in the karate 
class. 1 sidled in beside a golden-haired, 
bluc-eycd boy who seemed to be drown- 
ing in his own sweat, though he hadn't 
done anything yet but bow and holler 
"oosh" twice. A few feet away the ad- 
vanced karate class was already sweeping 


across the mat like a group of mecha- 
nized locu.sts. The beginners’ instructor 
nodded to me briefly and barked an 
order. 

" Kiha-dachi. Yoi!" The students be- 
side me went into immediate action, 
punching the air hard and silently, 
first with one fist then the other. I could 
feel the wind whistling past my cars. 
Since 1 didn't know what was going 
on. I Just stood there. The instructor 
brought the class to a halt and looked 
at me. baffled. 

"Yoi'" he said. 

"Yoi!" I replied, hoping it was some 
sort of greeting. 

"Step out." 1 stepped out (there's 
nothing like a karate class to make you 
think you've Joined the Marines). 

"Yoi means 'do it,' ’’ he explained. 

"Oh, I see." I trudged back into line, 
then stepped out again as a thought oc- 
curred to me. 

"Do what?" 
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3LIOO ROLL-OUT eonrlnue<l 


"The kiha-ilachi. straddle-leg stance. 
Haven’t 1 seen you here before?” 

"You’ve probably seen me in the judo 
class, doing the o-uchi-gari. the hiza- 
guruma, the tai-otoshi — things like that,” 

I said. (Part of a judo player's discipline 
is modesty, so I didn't list all the other 
techniques 1 hadn’t learrted.) 

While this was going on, the advanced 
karate students were marching around, 
in a crouch, toting other students on 
their shoulders, like horses carrying jock- 
eys. Every so often, horse and jockey let 
out a shattering kiai (yell). 

Kiai'. 

At the end of the hour I left karate 
forever and scuttled gratefully back to 
judo. ■'Here come that Chinese," said 
Eguchi. 

I made up my mind to work harder 
and practice my techniques diligent- 
ly. The o-soio-gari was still my great- 
est challenge. It looked so simple, but 
it really wasn't. I had better luck with 
the ippon seoi-nage (single shoulder 
throw) and the morale seoi-nage (double 
shoulder throw), but my favorite tech- 
nique was the de ashi-harai (advanced 
fot>t sweep) because it had rhythm, like 
a waltz. One, two, three, sweep-, one. 
two. three, sweep! 

“What you got. new dance step?" 
teased Eguchi. as I whirled across the 
mat. 

“Very good," said Kanokogi one day. 
watching my brcakfalls and fancy foot- 
work. “I think wc throw you now.” 
■‘We’’ included everyone on the mat. 
Kanokogi threw me first — testing -then 
handed me over to a brown belt named 
Eric, who threw me. When Eric got 
bored, he passed me on to a green belt, 
who made a few desultory passes at the 
mat with me and delivered me to a yel- 
low belt, who gave me a fling or two, 
before offering me to a 13-year-old pur- 
ple belt, who was tireless. I tended to 
cling to lapels, almost taking the throw- 
er with me. or 1 forgot to break my fall 
as I had been told to by slapping the mat. 
1 could write a book about what I think 
of rice straw. 

Finally I was judged ready for my first 
raiidori, which is variously translated as 
•■free exercise," "free struggle" or "free 
fight.” My own translation— I'd watched 


a few — was "brawl." Each contestant 
uses his techniques to get his adversary 
down. Randori, engaged in seriously, im- 
proves speed, timing and reflexes, all im- 
portant to the judoka training for actual 
competition. There are schools that pro- 
fess to teach "soft" judo, without rando- 
ri. Without rtindori', judo could not sur- 
vive as a spon. Nevertheless, randori is 
dreaded by most beginners. It’s fun 
when you’re fast enough to make your 
techniques work. Otherwise it’s like run- 
ning into a windmill. 

Eguchi found me hiding behind a 
padded post at randori time, and lined 
me up with a slim boy of my own ap- 
proximate height and weight, who 
looked as if he couldn't wrestle a plate 
of spaghetti to the ground. At the word 
"Go,” wc bowed stiffly. It was almost 
the last thing 1 remembered. Fling, flang. 
flung. 

The next morning I was still brooding 
about my poor showing in randori when 
my cleaning lady showed up- Leveen 
listened sympathetically to my account 
of the previous night. 

"I should have been able to at least 
try the o-soto-gari." 1 said. 

"The what?” 

"This.” I said, grasping the right lapel 
of her blouse with one hand, her sleeve 
with the other. 1 took a deep step for- 
ward and swept back against the inside 
of her knee. Leveen lay on the living- 
room rug looking up at me. 

"It never worked before.” I said, help- 
ing her up. "I'm really just a beginner.” 

"Let me know when you graduate.” 
said Leveen, stomping off for the mop. 

I was elated. Imagine that little old 
o-soto-gari finally coming through for 
me. But a sobering thought assailed me. 
Mowing innocent people down is not 
in the spirit of judo, particularly not as 
conceived by Jigoro Kano. 

A profound thinker, Kano sensed that 
physical perfection— as one strives for 
it in perfecting judo techniques should 
be accompanied by mental and spiritual 
benefits as well. He developed his own 
Kodokan school, therefore, under two 
slogans: Maximum Efficiency '^ith Min- 
imum Effort and Mutual Welfare and 
Benefit. The latter slogan meant among 
other things that henceforth the throw- 


er would be responsible for the person 
thrown. 

"The philosophy is not un-Christian 
in concept.” says Mackey, who runs 
Judo. Inc. strictly according to the pre- 
cepts of Kodokan judo. "The more pro- 
ficient you become, the more you arc 
your brother’s keeper.” 

Judo was also a matter of courtesy, 
and I wasn't winning any blue ribbons 
for good behavior around the dojo. 

"First. I teach courtesy, then judo.” 
Kanokogi always said whenever some- 
one committed a breach of discipline 
(guess who?). He looked sad if a student 
forgot to bow, or talked back, or made 
a mess of things when he was being 
used for purposes of demonstration. I 
had an absolutely perfect score for de- 
linquency in every department. If Ka- 
nokogi tried to teach an escape tactic. 

1 thought of a dozen "what Ifs,” like, 
"How' is that going to work if I happen 
to be in bed with the covers over me 
and can’t get my arms or legs free?” 
It was the sort of question that made 
him want to climb the wall. Interrupt- 
ing the sensei was considered a sign of 
disrespect. 

"You can fight with your head.” 
he said coldly, and I had a feeling he 
wished I'd go put it out the window, 
then follow it with the rest of me. One 
day he showed us how to fend off an op- 
ponent with a quick karaietike kick. 

■’Suppose he catches my foot?” 1 
asked. 

"You don’t think like that.” he said, 
and went back to the demonstration. I 
knew what he meant. If you work hard 
and practice until you drop, no one is 
going to catch your foot, because you 
will have perfected the technique. 

One of the things that threatened to 
drive Kanokogi around the bend wa.s 
the way Americans handled their shoes 
when they came into the dojo. They 
never took them off and lined them up 
neatly the way the Japanese do. I tried 
to explain how Americans feel about 
their shoes. 

"They put them on in the morning, " 
I said, "and take them off at night. 
Americans couldn’t care less about 
where a shoe lands. They line up their 
money before they go to bed. not their 
renilnued 
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JUDO ROLL-OUT 


shoes alongside the bed, understand?" 

“Money?" pondered Kanokogi. clear- 
ly perplexed. “What has money to do 
with judo?" I could see that East had not 
met West on that one. But as angry as he 
got at what he considered the Ameri- 
cans' ingrained lack of courtesy, he nev- 
er held a grudge. Each clas.s was a new 
beginning, all sins forgiven. I never had 
to worry about the tired old mistakes 
I'd made the day before. I could start 
right off the next session racking up 
some new ones. 

Occasionally he would talk about his 
life in Japan. One day he drew a map. 
pinpointing his home town of Kuma- 
moto in the south of Japan. As he drew' 
nearby Nagasaki, he hesitated, then 
drew' a mushroom cloud above it. As a 
little boy he had seen the cloud rise. “It 
stayed in the sky for a long, long time," 
he said. We both stared at it. Then he 
crossed it out and threw down his pen- 
cil. “But that is between governments. 
It has nothing to do with us — or judo. 
Go do your warmups." 

Once the spirit of judo began to get 
through to me, I realised that other 
things had changed. I was no longer 
imagining terrific victories, and I had 
given up composing headlines. If this 
kept up. 1 told myself. I'd probably wind 
up loving thieves, purse snatchers and 
muggers. The tiger was turning into a 
dove. 

On the way to Judo, Inc. one after- 
noon. I tried not to look at the position 
of people's feel as they came down the 
street, a preoccupation of mine ever 
since I had started learning judo. The 
man, for example, who was waiting for 
a bus, one foot behind the other— a 
perfect setup for five different tech- 
niques: a woman coming out of a store 
sideways — a pushover for the okiirUusHi- 
liarai. It didn't hurt to look. They had 
nothing to worry about. 1 wouldn't 
harm a fly. 

It fell great to get into my gi. Most of 
my luminous bruises were beginning to 
disappear. I no longer looked like an ab- 
stract painting started by an artist who 
had suddenly run out of funds. In fact, 
I was in great shape. I had a feeling 
something exciting was going to happen, 
and I couldn't wait to get out on the 
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iron lessl 
HOW? 
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JUDO ROLL-OUT 

mat. After warmups Kanokogi led me 
up to the front of the dojo. We worked 
on the single shoulder throw and he pa- 
tiently explained, as if he’d never had 
to before, what 1 was doing wrong, which 
was just about everything. 

“Pull my arm tight, or 1 escape, then 
paa! No, bend knees before attack—- 
how many times I tell you that? You 
don't bend knees. I can choke you as 
you step in . . . you forget again, I do 
it . . . now, move in fast, turn, back 
into my hip, all one movement. Again! 
Again! Again! Good. Much better. We 
do form five times now. fast, then you 
throw, understand? Ichi . . . ni . . . 
san . . . shu . . . go!" On the count of 
five my reflex was automatic. One hun- 
dred eighty pounds of Kanokogi went 
over my shoulder and landed at my 
feet. I stared in amarement. A rare smile 
as bright as a Japanese lantern illuminat- 
ed his face. C hadn't felt his weight, 
hadn't felt him go over. 

“That is judo.” he said. 

As I left Judo, Inc. I felt uplifted. It 
didn't matter that I knew he had let me 
throw him. A judo player as good as 
Kanokogi can't be thrown by a white 
belt unless he wants to be. There arc in- 
structors who wouldn't go down if you 
came in driving a bulldozer. But I had 
watched Kanokogi teaching others, and 
when he thought they needed that extra 
little dose of self-coniidcnce, and if the 
technique was correctly executed, down 
he went. It's discouraging never to suc- 
ceed. He understood that. For one fleet- 
ing moment my mind and body had 
worked in perfect coordination, and he 
had let me know if. it might never hap- 
pen again, but it had happened once. 

A sudden thought stopped me cold. 
If I kept on doing things right, I might 
someday get another belt — a special one 
made up for undisciplined types like my- 
self — something in mauve maybe, or 
spotted chartreuse. When you get pro- 
moted there's a little ceremony in which 
you Itave to walk across the mat all 
alone to where Kanokogi is waiting 
and kneel. I’d never make it. I'd trip 
over my own feet and ruin the whole 
pretty ritual. Then it would be back to 
roll-outs for this white belt, maybe 
forever. end 
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P 0 Box SO. Tarminal Annex. Los Attgaias.Caiiiornia 90061 Wall ruahyout doHar back by raiurnmail Linwi ona toa lamily.one to anaddraas OliarexpiraaDee 31.t967 





Funny thing about advertising. 

When it goes to work...so do the pee^le. 

Why? Because advertising tells people about things they need 
and want. And the more they buy. ..the more must be produced. 
The result. More jobs. 

That's why advertising is not an economic waste.Thafs why 
it pays to pay attention when well-meaning people start attack- 
ing advertising. They ll tell you advertising makes people want 
things they don’t need. And they’re right. Advertising builds 
dreams. But not idle ones. A new home, a new car, a trip. 
Maybe they’re not lofty or awe-inspiring or earth-shaking. But 
they’re oi>e person’s private dreams... and his alone.Put enough 
of them together and you'll know what made this country great. 
Magazine Publiahert AMociation. 


>n of 365 loadini U S. msgoiinc 


BASEBALL'S WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Superb pitching— a one*hittcr by Gary Pc* 
icrs. a lO-inning two-hitter by Jim OToolc 
and three five-hitters— stretched the chk a- 
ot) th-O) winning streak to 10 games and 
btx>stcd the White Sox into first place. Pe- 
ters and Joe Horien each won his fourth in 
a row. Horien attributed his success to iso- 
metric exercises. “I don't know if they have 
isometrics for the brain," Manager Ed Stan* 
ky said, “but I do know that Joe's biggest 
improvement has come in the brains depart- 
ntent." Mickey Mantle of niw york (2-4) 
walked around with his first baseman's milt 
strapped to his shoulder. Explained Mantle: 
“I'm strictly leather now, a glove man. The 
way I'm hitting, I can't alTord to lose that 
glove." But on Sunday Mickey hit the SOOth 
homer of his career. Rick Monday of Kan- 
sas CITY 15-1) had three homers in three 
games and praise for Manager Alvin Dark: 
“He taught me to hold my hands higher at 
the plate and to stop wrapping the bat 
around my head. Last year I even hit myself 
on the back of the helmet a couple of times." 
Rod Carew of minsisota (3-3) had seven 
hits in u row and Dean Chance beat the A's 
with a one-hitler, but both Jim Grant and 
Jim Kaai lost for the fourth time, wash- 
tNSitos (1-5) Manager Gil Hodges kseWed 
the clubhouse di>or after a 12-2 loss to the 
Indians, a game in which the Senators had 
a man picked olf on a bases-loadcd walk 
that forced in a run. That weird play came 
about when Fred Valentine, going with the 
3-2 pitch, overran third base and was tagged 
out. Although his ERA was a respectable 
3,02. George Brunet of California (2-5) 
lost his sixth straight. Despite catching his 
finger in a mousetrap and culling his foot 
on a piece of metal, Bill Freehan of Dt rROir 
(4-2) slugged three homers. Three saves by 


Reliever Fred Gladding and a bit of luck 
helped the Tigers. They scored the winning 
run in one game when Red Sox Catcher Bob 
Tillman tried to throw out a runner and hit 
Pitcher John Wyatt on the head with the 
ball. BOSTON (3-4) regrouped, hit six home 
runs and look a doubicheader from the Ti- 
gers 8-5 and 13-9. Against the supposed- 
ly punchicss White Sox. Baltimore (2-3) 
pi(chcrs yielded six homers in two days and 
the Orioles fell into last place. Two epochal 
events occurred: Mike Epstein was ordered 
to report to the minor leagues, and Brooks 
Robinson, batting .217, was booed. The 
Orioles broke a six-game losing streak by 
crushing the Yankees 14-0. Said Outfielder 
Leon Wagner of clevflano (4-2) Manager 
Joe Adcock; “We're out of the laboratory. 
Joe had a chance to test all his theories, and 
now we're going to play to win." Win they 
did. taking four games in a row and moving 
up from lOth place to a tie for fifth. 


Sl*ndinM; (.ni IS-/. Dll if-9, is-K, 
Bos 13-U. NY IM3. Cl«v li-13. Wwh 
12-lS. C«l 13-17. M.nn IMS. Balt 11-15 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

“This club isn't hitting, so you figure you'd 
better pitch a shutout if you want to win." 
said Jack Fisher of new york (2-2). Fish- 
er couldn't come up with any shutouts, but 
pitching some of the best ball of his career 
and getting the support of timely homers by 
Tommy Davis and Jerry Buchek. he won 
twice. Roger Maris' first homer for st. 
LOUIS (3-2) and two clutch hits by Mike 
Shannon helped the Cardinals win three 
games, philaoflphia (3-5) fans, poking 
fun at their team's aged relievers, hung out a 
banner that read: phillifs bullpen— medi- 
care CENTER Of PHILADELPHIA. But that 
night Dick Hall, 36, came out of the bullpen 


to save a 3-2 win over the Braves, Then the 
newest Phillic, 33-year-old Dick Farrell, who 
had just been acquired from the Astros, won 
two of the next four games in relief. Two 
other oldtimers, Ruben Gomez and Bob 
Buhl, were released. Adolfo Phillips, one of 
the key members of the Chicago (5-2) 
youth movement, stole home to beat the 
Giants 5-4, and the Cubs won their next 
game when Curt Simmons. 36. gave up just 
one run, and Ernie Bunks. 37. homcred. 
Don Sutton of LOS angeles (3-4) lost 
twice, making him 0-4. but Reliever Phil 
Regan earned his 1 5th straight win over two 
seasons when the Dodgers scored four times 
in the 10th to beat the Astros. Neither 
HOUSTON (1-6) Manager Grady Hatton 
nor ATLANTA (2-5) Manager Billy Hitch- 
cock was happy. Said Hatton: “This team 
is playing stupid ball." Said Hitchcock: 
"We're lazy at crucial times." Joe Torre 
slugged four honKrs for the Braves, but his 
two passed balls led to a pair of defeats. 
Tony Cloninger's eye trouble, which was at 
one lime feared to be serious, responded to 
treatment, and he is expected to be ready to 
pilch again shortly. Juan Marichal won 
tw ice, and Tom Haller hit five doubles, two 
homers and batted .522 for the week as San 
FRANCISCO (6-2) began winning. Willie Mays 
hit two home runs. Reliever Ted Abernathy 
picked up (wo more saves and Rookie Gary 
Nolan beat the Phillies l-O as Cincinnati 
(5-2. pajpe 65) maintained its league lead. 
The Reds' home attendance was up 50*/® 
over last year. After Bob Vcalc of Pins- 
BURGH (4-3) hud beaten St. Louis for his 
fifth win without a loss, Lou Brock of the 
Cardinalssaid, “He was faster than Koufax." 


SUnl<n« C«l 21-10. Pilt 15-0. SIL 
15-11. Clii 15-11. SF 14-14. All 14-14. 
Phil 13-14, NY 10-15, LA 10-17, Hou $-21 


HIGHLIGHT 

That’s a lightly pitched ball game up there on the 
scoreboard (ng/iO. but it's just routine this season, 
and especially in the American League. The credit 
for it — or the blame— must go to the current crop 
of pitchers, who arc turning the big. muscular, 
splendidly coordinated sluggers into so many patsies. 
The American League has had 42 low-hit games 
(no-hiiters through four-hiiicrs) thus far, which is 
40'^ more than there were last year at this time. 
Steve Barber and Stu Miller of Baltimore combined 
to pitch a no-hitler (though, admittedly, it was not 
an artistic triumph, since Detroit won the game 
2--I). Barber missed another no-hiltcr earlier with 
one out in the ninth inning, and young Bill Rohr of 
Boston had a no-hilter in his major league debut 


until fH-o were out in the ninth. Last week Jim 
Palmer of the Orioles faced a minimum of 27 men as 
he heal the Yankees, and he came within one single 
of pitching a perfect game. In all. there have been 
six one-hiiiers (the major league record for one- 
hitters for the entire season is 13. set 57 years 
ago), and there have been 1 1 two-hitlers, compared 
to only one at this time last year. After failing to 
motch the alltime low balling average for the league 
(.239 in 1908) by one point in 1966, American 
Leaguers are currently hitting a collective .231. 
Home runs have dropped off almost 13' ; . National 
League batters have not been quite so inept, but 
their home-run production is down 2l''r and their 
.238 baiting average is one point below the National 
League's worst mark (also .239, and also set in 1908). 
And Sandy Koufax isn't even around anymore. 
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IQWole the readers take over 


A NATURAL 

Sirs: 

Thank you for indicating the winner of 
the Kentucky Derby: too bad we were not 
smart enough to bet it. No. 7 won the Derby 
and you showed on your May 8 cover two 
baseball players, one wearing No. 16, which, 
added, will give you 7, and. of course, 
Mickey Mantle, whose number is 7. In his 
fine paintings on the Derby in the same is- 
sue, Paul Davis also displayed the lucky 7 — 
No. 6 on one jockey and No. 1 on the other 
jockey. And Whitney Tower's article point- 
ed out that Proud Clarion "may be the 
sleeper of the whole lot." Thank you again 
for an outstanding job! 

With the Preakness coming up, see what 
you can do for us in the way of a second 
chance! 

The Bovs at Mcx>re Ford Sales, Inc. 
Toledo 

NO. 2 

Sirs: 

In handing out bouquets for the Ken- 
tucky Derby, don't forget Barbs Delight, 
who led for I 3/16 miles. The pace of Barbs 
Delight was the challenge that made Proud 
Clarion run the third fastest Derby <2:00 3/ 5) 
in history on a damp track- 

Barbs Delight is not the product of a 
mullimillion dollar racing establishment, 
but rather the result of a dream on a shoe- 
string. The fact that he appeared in the 
Derby at all is a tribute to the sporting blood 
of the owners and trainer Wfho were willing 
to pit him against the biggest and richest 
stables in the country. 

He was bought as a yearling at the Kccne- 
land Sales by Gene Spalding for S5.000 and 
brought along patiently through his 2- and 
3-y<ar-old racing career by Hal Steel Jr., his 
trainer and part-owner (with Spalding and 
Guy Huguelct Jr.). He ran an outstanding 
second-place race in the Derby, on top of an 
impressive victory in the Derby Trial on 
May 2. Barbs Delight will certainly have to 
be reckoned with in the remaining two 
jewels of the Triple Crown. 

Joseph S. Wile Jr. 

Lexington, Ky. 

DECISION 

Sirs: 

If America is ever visited by a people from 
some distant planet, I hope a copy of the 
May 8 Sports Illustrated w ill be available 
for perusing. It will be more reflective of our 
true American ethic than our most celebrat- 
ed documents and statements by so-called 
great Americans. Your laudable story, Taps 
for the Champ, will surely draw gasps of 
surprise and disbelief. 

In (he annals of journalism, no story I 


can recall has been more faithfully and ob- 
jectively reported. Except for very subtle 
traces of regret, or sorrow, for the cham- 
pion, you have taken adequate space to 
report an American tragedy minus the prej- 
udice. hysteria, emotion and hypocritical 
indignation that has characterized nearly 
99% of the news releases on Muhammad 
Ali. Not once did you portray the stripped 
champion as anything other than a dignified 
human being who is caught in the midst of 
a very unfortunate plight (or plot). Not 
once did you resort to the insulting "brack- 
et reference" to Muhammad Ali (h.nt has 
been typical of almost all news media that 
insist on "Cassius Clay.” 

My view is only an opinion. Neverthe- 
less, it seems to me that what you have done 
is representative of the ideals of religion, of 
America and of responsible reporting. My 
sincere thanks for giving us a news story 
that permits the intelligent being an oppor- 
tunity to draw his own conclusions and 
prejudices. 

The Rev. Lewis P. Bohlfr Jr. 

Episcopal Church of the Advent 
Los Angeles 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to Edwin Shrakc, who 
let Cassius do the talking and kept his own 
editorializing to a minimum. I hope to wake 
up some morning and see on the front page 
of the paper a picture of Clay thumbing his 
nose at the rest of (he world from the siifety 
of Mecca or Cairo. Let the draftees who 
have no respect for their own freedom step 
forward for the oath, then march off in 
meek submission. It's wild self-delusion to 
think patriotism is going along with some- 
thing the only alternative to which is jail. 

It takes more guts to buck the system than 
to go along, and Cassius’ behavior indi- 
cates why he has been a winner in every chal- 
lenge he has undertaken. As for the el mina- 
tions to find a successor to his title, you may 
as well rerun the basketball NCAAs — with- 
out UCLA. 

Peter C. Blake 

Addison, 111. 

Sirs: 

I have just completed reading Taps for the 
Champ. As a sequel, here are my "Tips for 
the Chump.” If he doesn’t love America and 
what it has given him enough to light for it, 
why doesn't the self-styled minister move to 
a place he would be willing to defend? 

"The Champ Turned Chump" will never 
live down the shame he must feel. He is a 
disgrace to every Negro serviceman in the 
armed forces and an insult to every family 
that has a Negro serviceman buried some- 
where in the world. These men gave up what 


they had, in some cases their lives, so that he 
could enjoy the opportunity of living in the 
U. S. free to do and say what he pleases. 

But what will he say to any children he 
may father when they ask, "Wh.Tt did you 
do in the Vietnam war. Daddy?" Lying in 
jail may not be answer enough for them. 

Julian G, Silver 

North Miami 
Sirs: 

I believe that you were very unfair to 
Muhammad Ali in your recent editorial. "A 
Matter of Principle" (Scorecard, May 1). 
How can you call him “an u|K>logist for his 
so-called religion" when he has said (much 
as a Quaker or Jehovah's Witness might 
say): "It is in the light of my consciousness 
as a Muslim minister and my own personal 
convictions that I take my stand in rejecting 
(he call to be inducted into the armed ser- 
vices.” 

If All were a "demagogue,” I daresay he 
would have more vociferously exhorted 
others to follow his lead than he has. Final- 
ly, his Vietnam views, quite opposite from 
"not deserving rebuttal,” arc creating con- 
siderable emotional impact and are widely 
shared by those who note our economic 
support of apartheid, manifest destiny in 
Southeast Asia, etc. 

David L, Wright 

Baltimore 

Sirs: 

In the face of news media that have found 
near unanimity in their condemnation of 
Miih.immad Ali, SI stands as a refreshing 
example of unbiased journalism. You are to 
be congratulated for your frequent editorials 
and articles on this complex personality 
which, 1 believe, accurately present both the 
criticism and the sympathy which the champ 
deserves. 

Rick Shale 

Delaware, Ohio 

ACTIVE RETIREMENT 

Sirs: 

Thank you for the article on badminton 
and Judy Hashman {Judy Takes a Final Cur- 
tain Call, April 24). But may I call your at- 
tention to a few factual errors? First, Judy 
has retired from singles competition only. 
Second, her various titles in the All-England 
(the unofficial world championships) num- 
ber 17 — 10 singles and seven doubles. Her 
total number of U.S, championships is an 
astounding 31 — 12 singles, 12 doubles and 
seven mixed doubles, a record that is not 
likely ever to be broken. 

Jack H. van Praag 
American Badminton Association 
Pasadena, Calif. 

continued 
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Imagine putting with perfect overspin 
that holds your ball on line! A new 
concept in putter design, which has 
never been attempted before, has 
been develo[)ed by PGA golf club de- 
signers. It's the new PGA Over-spin 
Putter. They've concentrated the 
weight of the putter at the top of the 
blade. This imparts positive overspin 
to your ball that wheels it up to the 
cup and in. It’s a principle so unique 
we’ve applied for a basic patent. Top 
grade leather grip. Satin chrome fin- 
ish. Alligator vinyl putter cover. $16 
at your golf professional’s shop. 


Only dubs spprovud by 
Iht Pfotsssionsl Golturs' Associtthn 
nprtsenling ovtr 5400 pro/sssiond goiters 



PGA DIVISION 

^VICTOR GOLF 

VICTOR GOLF CO.. 8350 North Lehigh Ave., 

Morton Grove, III. 60053 

Products of Victor Comptometer Corporation 


19TH HOLE eonUnued 

WHERE THE BOYS ARE 

Sirs 

W'nh regard lo reader Kjell t arnbro'-i 
commeni on Russia's fine national hockey 
team 1 1*^1 H Hoi I . May 8 >. it seems general- 
ly agreed that we of the U.S. have dilliculiy 
putting together a good representative, and 
1 am of the impression that tiur team 
IS typical Where, oh. where are the hoys 
from the hast boys like Tom Ross, an All- 
America from Rosiiin linivorsiiy. I.ick I cr- 
rcira, an AII-.America from Rosion Univer- 
sity; Dennis O’t onnell. Hosion University 
captain on the Idfih Nf.A.A finalist team.’ 
Ml three arc U S. ciii/ens residing in New 
I ngland and would make line representa- 
tives, 

W ith a little more elTorl we can put our 
best on 'he ice and pul such phrases as "val- 
iant in defeat" (read "outclassed") out of usc 
as applied lo our Olympic hockey teum. 

Mav 1 further suggest, and strongly rec- 
ommend. that C oach Jack Kclky of Boston 
University be asked lo help I'll bet a lobster 
dinner he's ready and willing, loo. 

I . ( I Jnck 1 H wilt i<"- 

Stamford. Conn 
Sirs- 

1 could not help but disagree with Mr. 
K.jc!l Carnbro's slalcmcnls that 1 ) the Rus- 
sian national hockey team has run out of 
amateur competition and 2ithe SHI. people 
could not be sure of a win in a game against 
the Russians. 

In answer to his first statement I must re- 
fer him back to the final game of the Cen- 
tennial hiKkcy tournament, played in V' in- 
mpeg. Man on Jan. 7 of this year The final 
score of the game was 5 4, but ihe Russian' 
were on the losing end The wi.mer was the 
team that flopped bitterly m Nicnna at the 
world title tourney: Canada. The major 
reason for the Canadians' win in VS'innipeg 
was the play and attitude of fevrmer SHI. 
Star Defenseman Carl Brewer. Brewer 
played some excellent hockey at the Cen- 
tennial tourney and easily made the .All- 
Star team. Just this one incident proses 
that (he so-called unbeatable Russians are 
not the hockey power they have been in 
the past few years. 

Concerning his skeptical outlook on a 
clear victory by the Chicago Black Hawks 
over the Russians. I would have to say that 
Stan Mikita and ccimpany would win by live 
goals playing NHL rules and by three play- 
ing international rules. I have also seen 
both teams in action this year, and in my 
opinion the Russians wouldn't cross the 
Hawk blue line playing NHL or free body- 
checking rules. I must agree, however, that 
the only way to prove our points of view 
on the second subject is to have a game be- 
tween the two teams. 

Scon Ta> lor 

Sarnia, Ont 
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EDITORIAL & ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

SPORrs Illlstratfd, 

Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, 

New York, New York ItKlZO, 

Time Ijic. also publishes liMt, Litt, 

I ORri.Nf and. in conjunction with its 
subsidiaries, the International edi- 
tions of fiMt- and Lift. Chairman of 
the Hoard. .Andrew Hciskell; Chair- 
man. l-vecuiive Committee, Roy L. 
Larsen; Chairman. Finance tom- 
mitiee, C'harics I . Stillman; Presi- 
dent. James A. Linen; Kxecutivc \'icc 
President and Treasurer, D. N\- 
Brvimbaugh, Senior Vice President. 
Bernhard M Auer. Nice President 
and Secretary, Bernard Barnes; Vice 
President and Assistant lo the Presi- 
dent. Arnold Vk' Carlson; Vice Presi- 
dent and Comptroller, John F-. Har- 
vey. \ ICC Presidents, Charles A, 
Adams. Rheit Austell. Ldgar R. 
Baker. Charles H. Bear. Clay Buck- 
houi. R M Buckley. Charles L. 
Gleason Jr.. John I . Hallenbeck. 
Jerome S Hardy, Sidney 1 . James, 
•krlhur . Kevlor. Henry luce III, 
Ralph D. I’aine Jr.. Weston C. Pullen 
Jr .Herbert Schut?. James R. Shepicy, 
Garry \.ilk; .Assistant Comptroller 
and -Nssistani Secretary. Curtis C. 
Mcssingcr; .Assistant Treasurers. W. 
Ci. Davis. Fivan S. Ingcis. Richard B. 
McRcough. Assistant Secretary, 
William L. Bishop. 


Sports Illustrated 


SUBSCRIPTION 

SERVICE 

I To uriie about >our subscripiion. change of 
AdUrets, billmg. ddiustmenl, complaini, or 
renewal, jddreu: 

SHORTS ILLUSTRaTCD 

MO N. Michigan Ave.. Chicago. 111. 60611 

Charles A. Adamr, Vice President 

Auath pmtnl addrest label in space below, 

ihls •t ill Help us identify you quickly and accurately . 

2 To order a new luoscriptton: check bo>: 

new, C renewal, Use form below for vour 
^ddrevs. Mail lo SPORTS ILLVJSTRATfcD 
.iddrcM gi'cn above. Ralev; Conlinenul U.S. 
't-Slj.OO. Alaska. Canada, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico. Virgin Islands— 1 yr. $10.00, Military per- 
sonnel anywhere in Ihe world: I yryS6.00. All 
other. I yr.SU.OO. 


ATTACH LABEL HERE WITH 
ALL INQUIRIES: 

When yon are rnorlng. please give us five weeks 
notice. Print vour name end new address end 
Zip C«de niinvber below and mail to SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED SUBSCRIF^ION SERVICE 
at address given above. Please note your tele- 
phone number below. 


Neme 


Address 


City •'iiir Zip Code 





KQdel 



(Italian 

Oioliday 


Durable-press slacks with Kodel take a carefree cruise on Italian Line 


KPDEL, 


GALE SOBEL sets you up for a relaxed good time at sea or ashore with the long-lasting neatness of Kodel. 
Trim Ivy slacks are in SPRINGS MILLS “Bully” twill — a durable-press blend of Kodel polye^r and 
cotton that needs no ironing. Sizes: 28-42 waist, 28-34 inseam. In beige, blue olive, blue black, black or l(^en. 
Slacks available at fine stores or write to the Gale Sobel Company. lOlS Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





Here's the answer to every golfer’s dream of playing the perfect golf course 

“THE BEST 18 GOLF HOLES IN AMERICA” 

a lavish and lively new book from the pages of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 

Free 10 day trial examination 



"The Best 18" makes a memorable | 
addition to any sportsman's library. 

There are over 150 illustrations— 37 in 
full color— 18 color drawings of the most beautiful 
and challenging golf holes in the country. From the austere 1st 
at Merion to the treacherous 18th at Pebble Beach, you'll find "The Best 
18" a unique book that promises hours of great reading and lively entert 
And you can see for yourself — free for 10 days — by just mailing the coupon below. 


□ Bill me later for $15.00 plus postage for each copy 

□ I enclose $ m □ cash □ check □ money order 

□ SAVE. Check here if you enclose payment. Then 
publisher pays postage. Same return guarantee. 




Address 


City 


Stale 2ip Code 



Please send me . copies of SPORTS 

tLLUSTRATED'sThe Best 18 Golf Holes In 
America for a ten-day free trial examination. 
I understand that if I am not delighted with 
this book. I may return it within ten days 
and owe nothing. Otherwise i will be billed 
$15.00 plus postage for each copy as pay- 
ment in full. 


MR2 
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Manitoba ’67 where the action is! 


We'll be celebraling Canaoa's lOOlh birthday in a lot ul different 
ways this summer, With pageantry— like (he Military Tattoo (May 
4-7). With colour-like the Mounties Musical Ride (July 3-5). With 
excitement— like the Red River Exhibition (June 23-july \), the 
Provincial Exhibition of Manitoba (July 3-8) and the rodeo at the 
Manitoba Stampede (July 20-22). Mix these and the many more 
spectacular events planned with all the hearty, healthy things 
that make up a Manitoba vacation-some of the world’s best 
fishing, superb beaches, modern resorts, national and provincial 
parks with their captivating scenery— and you have a first rate 
holiday. Celebrate with us in magnificent Manitoba this summer 



See the Pan-American 
Games in Winnipeg 
(July 22 to August 7), 
with over 400 events in 
23 different sports. 



CANADA'S VACATION HEARTLAND 


MR.I 



Semper cum 
superbia 

always with pride 


That’s the motto of the Continental 
States of America. If you never heard 
of such a country, that's understand- 
able... because it isn’t really real. We 
invented it, so you’d know where the 
Proud Birds of Continental Airlines go. 

Though the C.S.A. isn’t real, the 
motto is! “Always with pride” de- 
scribes the difference between Conti- 
nental and the other major airlines. 
Continental’s people take an almost 
patriotic pride in their airline. 

You can feel it in the way they do 
things above and beyond their 




expected duty. In their thoroughness. 
Their attention to detail. And you feel 
good. Comfortable. Confident. 

In the C.S.A. — come travel with us, 
and feel the difference pride makes. 
Your travel agent or Continental will 
arrange it. ..please call. Then you 
too may have a motto— Semper cum 
Continental. 


V 

Continental Airlines 

the proud bird with the golden tail 


MR4 



What >vill the English think of next? 


Shakespeare^s Works, 
the Mini-dress and Gordon*8 Gin. 
Ah, the great things England 
has given us all. 
Think that over, as you 
sip a martini made with 
glorious Gordon’s dry gin. 
Created by Alexander Gordon 
in England, 1769. 


Gordon’s Gin 


Biggest selling gin in England, America, the world. 


PROOUcr OF U.S.A. imMUMsnaisBBiuiiofnMcuiN jonwf coidon's on sn n 




riie crisp kepn taste of the Northland. 
New Menthol Tall. 100 millimeters tall. 

Taller than 


